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For 1939 


DE LUXE FORD V-8 FORDOR SEDAN 


TWO FORD CARS WITH WINNING WAYS 


THE warm reception given the new 
Fords reflects the greater value 
built into them for 1939. 

Each car is distinctive in de- 
sign, yet each has something of the 
fine streamlining of the Lincoln- 
Zephyr—recognized style leader. 
Interior appointments are in keep- 
ing with outward beauty. Every 
detail is styled for good taste and 
good service. Both are big, roomy 
cars, equipped with hydraulic 
brakes and powered with the V-8 
engine that gives so much extra 
smoothness. 


New quiet has been built into 
every part of these cars. New seat 
construction, flexible transverse 
springs, and big shock absorbers 
provide triple-cushioned comfort. 
Both 1939 Ford cars express the 
forward-looking policy of the Ford 
Motor Company which combines 
progressive engineering with tra- 
ditional Ford dependability and 
economy. Both are Ford-priced — 
for greater dollar value. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


makers of Ford, Mercury, Lincoln- 
Zephyr and Lincoln motor cars 











FORD FEATURES FOR 1939 


ADVANCED STREAMLINING 
NEWLY STYLED INTERIORS 
V-TYPE 8-CYLINDER ENGINES* 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
SCIENTIFIC SOUNDPROOFING 
TRIPLE-CUSHIONED COMFORT 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 
LOWER PRICES 


*60 or 85 hp. in Ford, 85 hp. in 
De Luxe Ford 


FORD-BUILT MEANS TOP VALUE 








FORD V-8 TUDOR SEDAN 
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LETTERS 





Lima Conference 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
commending your magazine, NEWSWEEK, 
on its display and place of prominence 
given to the Lima conference. In the past, 
I feel that United States publications 
have paid too little attention to inter- 
American affairs. Perhaps that has been 
one of the contributing causes for lack of 
Pan-American understanding and cooper- 
ation. 

I would like to call your attention to a 
date error in your Dec. 5 edition on page 
14, which reads: “Santiago de Chile in 
1914.” The fifth Pan-American Conference 
was held in Chile, but in the year 1923. 

I trust your readers will continue to 
find that inter-American events and trends 
are given their just space in NEWSWEEK. 

D. STOCKTON STEVENS 
President 
The Society for the Americas 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Forgotten Man 

Each week I look forward with pleasant 
anticipation for the receipt of NEwsSwEEK 
and read same with a great deal of 
interest . . 

For several years last past, from time 
to time we have heard much from the 
Administration in Washington about “The 
Forgotten Man.” Until I read the Moley 
article in the issue of Nov. 21, I was much 
confused and uncertain as to who was the 
forgotten man but now, owing to the very 
excellent treatment given the subject by 
Raymond Moley, I know that the for- 
gotten man was Thomas Jefferson. 

HARRY J. HENRY 


Albany, N.Y. 





Yeast Plants 

In the issue of Nov. 28 (page 28) you 
speak of yeast cells as “microscopic ani- 
mals.” As 1 understand it, yeast cells are 
not animals but plants. 


New York City 


E. GOLDSMITH 


Mr. Goldsmith is correct. Although 
yeast cells split up and get food from 
their environment much as do miscroscopic 
animals, analysis of their chemical com- 
position shows they are closer to plants 
than to animals. 





Leghorns 

I really enjoy the letters to NEwSwEEK. 

But the one from Mrs. Hanson in the 
Nov. 28 issue is more than I can stand 
without answering back. 

Evidently she does not know much 
about white leghorn chickens, or she 
would not call that picture a_ rooster. 
That is a picture of a hen and, further- 








more, if she ever tried to raise several 
hundred chickens at once, and had them 
pick each other’s tails off until they killed 
them, she would be very glad of such an 
invention and never cease to be grateful 
to the inventor. 

The guard on the beak does not keep 
them from eating with their heads down, 
where they must put it in order to eat 
and weighs not much more than a feather. 

So much for that. Thanks for all the 
good reading. 

MRS. J. C. BROWN 


Tillamook, Ore. 


Mrs. Hanson stands corrected; the fowl 
picture in the Nov. 21 issue was a hen 
—but a hen with a large comb misleading 
to those accustomed to the small crest 
typical of the female of many other 
poultry breeds. Hen or not, Mrs. Hanson 
probably stands by her original conten- 
tion—that the anti-peck muzzle is no 
joke to the wearer. 





A Baptist on the Lam 

I see by the startling news in NEWSWEEK 
(Dec. 12) that in Bucharest they have 
got us Baptists on the run now. If they 
make it too hot for me, maybe I'll switch 
to another church. But I still believe that, 
if you are not ducked all the way under 
in baptism, you will never get through 
the pearly gates. These dish-dabs and 
this sprinkling business are heathen prac- 
tices. They are without any effect what- 
ever. I have told that to my beloved 
friend, Fr. Gregory Gerrer (a Dominican) , 
time after time. He just doesn’t want to 
hear about it. 

BURTON RASCOE 


New York City 





O’Conor 

Regarding your Letters column, Dec. 12, 
it is apparent that an O’Conor admirer, 
Terrence J. Murphy Jr., falls into the oft 
repeated error of misspelling our Governor- 
elect’s name. 

It has only one small “n.” It is 
O’C-o-n-o-r. 

BENJAMIN L. WOLFSON 
Baltimore, Md. 





Artists as Teachers 


I see by the Dec. 12 Newsweek that a 
lot of would-be art teachers who flunked 
examinations for entrance into the New 
York City school system have been hold- 
ing an exhibit of their wares to prove the 
examiners were a lot of old fogies who 
didn’t know art when they saw it. Well, 
I’m for the examiners—just because a 
person can draw is no sign he can teach; 
you might as well make reading and writ- 
ing the only qualifications for a journey- 
man teacher. 

A. Z. MONTGOMERY 


Boston, Mass. 
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WILLA Capp, 
NAL O’Conyz-. “ \\ 
Archbishop of Bostal ) 
and senior America 
member of the Cu. 
lege of Cardinals, » 

Dec. 8. Feeling yj 

years younger, he y. 
International tended to TOUtine \ 

diocesan business, conducted one mass aaj \ 

attended another, addressed the Leagy y 

of Catholic Women, and received my 

members of the Guild of the Blind. In jj 

annual birthday message, he said: “tj, 

are living in very difficult times, but thep 

is no reason to be discouraged or dishear. ( 

ened. God is in His Heaven and, by fyit) x 

in Him, peace and prosperity may again ly 

brought back to a worrying world . . , Ty ys 

greatest thing to cultivate in this county 

is the largest amount of freedom possible S 

within the law—spiritual and _ religioy 

freedom .. .” | 








Wituiam §S. 
Hart, two-gun star 
of silent Western 
films, 68, Dec. 6. 
Writing his memoirs 
and living in retire- 
ment on his Horse- 
shoe Ranch, Newhall, 
Calif., he said: “My 
phone number is 21, and that’s just half 
my age. I mean, that’s how old I feel.” 














Wide World 








Divorce Sought: 

By Heten Vinson, 26-year-old Texas 
born film actress, from Frep Perry, pr- 
fessional tennis star and former British 





Caputo-Soibelmas + R 


Davis Cup team player and world’s No.! 
ranking amateur, in Hollywood. She # 
cused Perry of exhibiting anger, cursilf 
her, neglecting her, failing to fulfill social 
obligations, and, when she was serious! I 
ill in London two years ago, insisting sht | § 
remain in England for his tennis matches 

“so people won’t talk.” 





Divorced: 


Joun Barsrroiii, 39-year-old Eng N 
lish conductor of the New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, by the fo 





Mints point this moral, and gum makes it stick: Buy products 
that come in Aluminum Foil; it’s a sure sign they're fresh. 

For it is Aluminum Foil that keeps elusive mint flavor from 
wasting away. It also keeps gum just right; neither too dry 
and brittle nor too soft and sticky. Air, light, and moisture 
cannot steal flavor and freshness. 

Whatever the product, tea or butter, coffee or cheese, if it NN 
is wrapped in this pure metal all its natural goodness is pre- NN 
served. And, as leading food packers know, that is especially NN 
true when the foil is ALCOA Aluminum Foil, made by ALUMINUM mY 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. + 
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mer Marsorre Parry, British opera star, 
in London. 





Arrested: 


Wim E. Dopp, former Ambassa- 
dor to Germany (1933-37), on a hit-and- 
run driving charge after striking and seri- 
ously injuring a 4-year-old Negro girl, 
Gloria Grimes, near 
Hanover Courthouse, 
Va. After his arrest 
he sent the child’s 
mother, Mrs. Les- 
pinia W. Grimes, a 
check for $25 “to 
help pay expenses” 
and enclosed a letter 
explaining the acci- 
dent: “The youngster 
started across the 
road when my car was running 45 miles 
an hour—on the way to lecture in South 
Virginia. I did my best to stop but it was 
impossible when I was about 30 feet away 
. . . You see it was entirely your child’s 
fault, not mine. Nobody can stop a car 
running the regular rate in 30 feet. The 
reason I did not stop to talk things over 
was that I thought the child had escaped. 
Besides, I did not want the newspapers all 
over the country to publish a story about 
the accident. You know how newspapers 
love to exaggerate things of this sort. I 
hope your child recovers.” 
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Junked: 











International 


At Jarrow, England, the Cunard 
White Star liner Berencaria, once the 
world’s largest passenger ship, which, as 
Germany’s Imperator, was awarded to 
Great Britain as war reparation. As she 
sailed from Southampton on her final voy- 
age last week, pier workers and harbor 
craft joined in a mournful farewell salute. 
Retired from transatlantic service last 
spring following three unexplained fires, 
the 26-year-old sister ship of the Leviathan 
was recently sold for $500,000 to Sir John 
Jarvis, M.P., who formed a wrecking com- 
pany to give two years of employment to 
200 idle boatbuilders in the Jarrow area. 





Retired: 


The gold piano that graced the East 
Room of the White House for 36 years, to 
the National Museum in Washington as a 
government heirloom, because it looked 
shabby and was difficult to tune. Its suc- 
cessor, a full-sized concert grand, was pre- 
sented to President and Mrs. Roosevelt 





Harris & Ewing 


by TuHeopore STEINWAY, piano manufac- 
turer. The new instrument is made of 
Honduras, mahogany, elaborately carved 
with eagle-shaped legs and scenes depict- 
ing the Virginia reel, the American Indian 
ceremonial dance, the New England barn 
dance, the Southern Negro cake walk, and 
cowboys singing on the Western plains. 
The President expressed delight in the 
dance reproductions because “we are two 
people who specialize in the Virginia reel 
—my wife and myself.” 





Planned: 


By Presiwwent Rooseve.t, a museum 
at his Hyde Park, N.Y., home to preserve 
for historians all his papers, pamphlets, 
correspondence (now 4,000 letters a day), 
private library, and other valuable source 
material accumulated in 28 years of office. 
With the consent of his mother, Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, owner of the property, 
the 100-acre ancestral estate—valued at 
$250,000—will be transferred following his 
death to the Federal government. Money 
the President receives from writings will 
finance the building of the fireproof, air- 
conditioned archives. The collection will 
not include a diary: thrice on Jan. 1 the 
President started a daily record, but each 
attempt was abandoned within a week. 








Executed: 


Mrs. ANNA Marte Haun, 32, blond 
“Borgia” and self-styled “Angel of Mercy” 
who was accused of murdering four men 
for money to pay horse-racing bets, in the 
electric chair of the state penitentiary in 
Columbus, Ohio. She was convicted in No- 
vember 1937 of poisoning Jacob Wagner, 
78-year-old Cincinnatian. Oscar, her 12- 
year-old son born out of wedlock, pleaded 
for his mother’s life and spent much time 
comforting her in the death house. 





Died: 


Pavut Y. ANDERSON, 45, veteran Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondent, in the 
District’s Emergency Hospital after two 
suicide attempts, Dec. 6. He began his 
newspaper career on The Knoxville Jour- 
nal in 1911. Three years later he moved 
to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, where he 
remained until February 1937, when he 
switched to the staff of The St. Louis Star- 
Times. During his 27 years of journalism 

















he covered the East St. Louis race ,;, 
(1917), the Loeb-Leopold trial jy Chi 
cago (1924), and the Scopes evolutig 
trial at Dayton, Tenn. (1925). Tey Vean 
ago he won the Pulitzer Prize for his ». 
ortorial work in connection with the Te 
pot Dome scandal. 























Lavy GRENFELL, 53, wife of Sir Vy 
fred Grenfell, medical missionary to |, 
rador, of a heart ailment, in Boston, py 
9. Born Anne Elizabeth MacClanahy 




































































































daughter of a prominent Chicago att, AR 
ney, she met Sir Wilfred, a young Engig AV 
doctor, while on a transatlantic yoy, 
and married him in November 1909. Uni BO 
1934, when illness overtook her, she playej 
an important part in the development ¢ Bo 
a I 0 
the Grenfell Mission. She assumed Tost BI 
of the administrative burdens, accompanig) 
her husband on trips to outposts in {lp Th 
bleak interior, and served as his private gy. 
retary. During herlif. Bu 
time the Grenfell Mj. EL 
sions grew to includ 
six hospitals, four hos. E} 
pital ships, seven nurs. 
ing stations, fourteey Th 
industrial centers, ; FC 
Seamen’s Institute. 
a supply schooner, ; Pr 
cooperative mill, and 
Aeme @ Sship-repair yard, Sh 
CuarLes Epwarp Munroe, 89, chen- FC 
ist and authority on explosives, at his | 
home in Forest Glen, Md., Dec. 7. Whik Lk 
engaged in chemical research at the Navd M 
Torpedo Station in 
Newport, R.I., from 2 N: 
1886 to 1892, he in- ) 
vented indurite—the 4 Ec 
first smokeless pow- ie ee TI 
der adopted by the ' 
United States Navy ’ PI 
for use in large guns \, 
—and discovered a “a PI 
new system of det- va R, 
onation known in the Navy as the “Mu ' 
roe effect.” In addition he taught at Har R] 
vard University, the United States Navi 
Academy, and George Washington Un: S¢ 
versity, and, from 1919 to 1933, served # Sy 


chief explosives chemist of the Bureau d 
Mines in Washington. 





Left: 

By the late Cuarence H. Macksi, 
board chairman of the Postal Telegraph 
& Cable Corp. and the Mackay Radio 
Telegraph Co., $2,050,000 and his Mar 
hattan home to his widow, the forme 
Metropolitan Opera singer, Anna Cas 
He also willed equal shares in the resid: 
uary estate (as yet undetermined) to his 
three children—John William Mackay, 
Katherine Mackay Hawkins, and Elli 
Mackay Berlin, wife of Irving Berlin, the 
songwriter—$25,000 each to eight grané 
children, and odd smaller amounts to pe VI 
sonal friends and faithful servants. 
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Fashioned 


Theses something about 
“Old Bush” —its rich, full 
body; its maltier, “peat- 
free” flavor —that makes 
it the ideal whiskey for an 
Old Fashioned. But that’s 
not all! You will find this 
great whiskey the perfect 
ingredient in any whiskey 
drink you care to serve. 
Send for free Bushmills 
Recipe Booklet. Address 
National Distillers, 120 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Your Guide to <> Te Liquors 


THE WHISKEY 
THAT HAS EVERYTHING 
Robust as Old Rye 
Mellow as Old Bourbon 
Tangy as Old Scotch 





9 YEARS OLD 
OLD BUSHMILLS 
IRISH WHISKEY 

A BLEND 
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This very hour, millions of 
words are being spoken by tele- 


phone. Friend talks to friend 


r and two lives are happier be- 
cause of it. 
Greetings and best wishes are ex- 
changed—holiday visits arranged 
cons 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





—affairs of business transacted. 


A doctor comes quickly in answer 
to a hurried call. 

And day and night, the coun- 
try over, these oft-repeated words 
reflect the value of the telephone 
... I’m glad you called.” 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





heppard Committee Results 


There’s a good chance that the Corrupt 
Practices Act will finally be revised and 
strengthened by the next Congress. Though 
Senatorial committees perennially propose 
such reforms in vain, Senator Sheppard’s 
campaign investigating committee seems 
likely to upset tradition just as it fooled 
dopesters who said the original inquiry 
into campaign practices would be a sham. 
An informal poll among those Senators 
and Representatives already in Washing- 
ton indicates that the act will be strength- 
ened—which probably means more severe 
penalties for misuse of public funds and 
more compulsory publicity for pre-elec- 
tion expenditures. 


Ban on Japan 


Little has been said about the fact that 
the Administration is likely, though not 
certain, to crack down on Tokyo. The 
State Department is building up a case 
for putting Japan on the U.S.’s trade 
black list, now occupied only by Germany. 


Conference Backfires 


Rumblings resulting from the recent 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare 
in Birmingham are increasing. The confer- 
ence was organized originally by Roose- 
velt supporters whose motives included 
strengthening of the New Deal program 
in the South. But scores of professional 
“liberals” flocked to the meetings and 
pushed through racial-equality resolutions, 
thereby stirring up a groundswell of 
resentment that hurt the New Deal cause 
far more than the conference’s many con- 
structive discussions helped it. As one re- 
sult, irate citizens, led by Alabamians 
formerly identified with the Liberty 
League, are now organizing a statewide 
body to “combat un-Americanism” and to 
use the racial issue against Roosevelt. 


Dodd Muffled 


At the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, it develops, Justice Black barely 
averted an embarrassing episode that 
would have invited a new barrage of edi- 
torials against him. William E. Dodd, ex- 
Ambassador to Germany, came to Bir- 
mingham to present the Conference’s 
Thomas Jefferson Medal” to the Justice. 


At the last minute Dodd’s speech was 
found to be a detailed indictment of the 
Supreme Court for its “reactionary de- 
cisions.” At Justice Black’s request, con- 
ference officials vetoed the speech, and 
quickly arranged for John Temple Graves 
II, newspaper columnist, to make the 
presentation. 


Farm Program Addition 


Secretary Wallace will soon be out with 
an important statement proposing a new 
system for increasing domestic consump- 
tion of important farm products through 
special subsidies. As the plan now stands, 
the “two-price system” label and mecha- 
nism (for supplying food at cut rates to 
low-income families) will be dropped. 


Cabinet Changes 


Though newspaper mention of the sub- 
ject has dwindled, the plan for shifting 
Harry Hopkins to a Cabinet post is mak- 
ing headway. The specific scheme now be- 
ing discussed with the Administration is 
this: Arrangements would be made to have 
Secretary of Commerce Roper offered a 
pleasant private job, perhaps as head of 
the Distilled Spirits Institute. Then Hop- 
kins would be shifted to Roper’s post. 
Frank Walker, ex-NEC head, is being con- 
sidered for WPA head, along with other 
jobs, but he insists he can’t afford to aban- 
don private business. 


Roosevelt and Gridiron 


Perhaps President Roosevelt has wearied 
of speechmaking. He has notified the Grid- 
iron Club, famous organization of capital 
correspondents, that he finds it a little too 
much to deliver speeches at both of the 
dinners the club gives each year. Accord- 
ingly, he'll attend next Saturday’s dinner, 
but Postmaster General Farley will do the 
Administration’s speechmaking. The other 
unannounced speaker will be District At- 
torney Dewey of New York. 


Washington Pointers 


Admiral Yarnell, in charge of the Asiatic 
Fleet, has made repeated requests to be re- 
lieved, only to have them rejected because 
Hull considers him indispensable to US. 
diplomacy in the Far East . . . Wisconsin 
backers of defeated Senator Duffy are 
strongly pushing his claim for a Federal 
judgeship . . . Mordecai Ezekiel, Agricul- 
ture Department economist, has gone to 
work perfecting his scheme to increase the 
national income by subsidizing industries 
that boost their production and sell at low- 
er prices . . . A private poll of G.O.P. rep- 


resentatives indicates that practically all 
of them will go to bat for the A.F. of L. 
amendments to make the NLRB “more 
impartial.” 
Trivia 

Overheard remark by Senator O’Ma- 
honey as he and other monopoly-com- 
mittee members posed for pictures with 
witness Edsel Ford: “You'll have to for- 
give us, Mr. Ford, but this helps sell 
cars, you know, as well as politicians” 
. . » President Dubinsky of the I.L.G.W. 
union demonstrated his neutrality by 
having Jonn L. Lewis and William Green 
as his guests—on different nights—at the 
union’s “Pins and Needles” show in Wash- 
ington . . . F.D.R.’s closest intimates still 
swear that he has not yet given any 


sort of hint that he will seek a third 
term. 


Manchukuo Defense Scheme 


Without publicity, Japan is working 
out a gigantic plan to send “colonists” 
to the Russian border of Manchukuo to 
provide a second line of defense in the 
“inevitable” Soviet-Japanese war. First 
step will be to send Japanese now too 
young for war service to the area, give 
each a plot of land, subsidize them till 
they’re self supporting, and require part- 
time service in a defense training corps. 
Families and young women will be sent 
along with the young men whenever 
possible. According to best available in- 
formation, some 12,000 families are to 
be settled in the next twelve months. 





Italian Anti-Semitism 


You can be sure the anti-Semitic trend 
in Italy is going farther. As foreshadowed 
here long ago, such Italian writers as 
Roberto Farinacci and Telesio Interlandi 
—whose press campaigns generally pre- 
cede official measures—are now calling 
for sterilization of the “racially unfit.” 
Also, Jews are being turned down when 
they ask banks to change Italian lire into 
French frances. And they are finding it 
impossible to sell either real estate or such 
property as automobiles through big 
agencies, the implication being that there’ll 
soon be new official orders limiting the 
sale and the prices to be paid for Jewish 
properties. 


Germans in Brazil 


As pointed out here a full eighteen 
months ago, there’s real basis for the talk 
about German inroads in Latin America 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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—far more than current dispatches tell. 
In Brazil, for example, a few Americans 
have seen definite evidence (intercepted 
code messages, etc.) that Nazis are using 
agents and funds to support various 
movements for weakening the present 
government. The Nazis are particularly 
busy in Southern Brazil, playing on the 
South Brazil desire for independence. Also, 
the Reich government, without any public 
announcement, has just invited a group of 
prominent Brazilian professors to visit 
Germany, all expenses paid, ostensibly 
for studying modern education principles. 


British Arms Rush 


Australia’s huge naval program, just 
announced, is only part of the quietly 
organized British program for building 
up powerful defenses in the East. As 
soon as a suitable number of the George 
V class of battleships are ready, the older 
Queen Elizabeth class will be shifted to 
form a battle squadron based at Singa- 
pore, marking the first time a British 
squadron has been permanently based 
east of the Suez Canal. 


Foreign Notes 


It’s a fair bet that Sir Horace Wilson 
won’t accompany Chamberlain to Rome, 
because of the wide criticism that he’s 
having too much influence on the Prime 
Minister’s policies . . . Germany has just 
sent a highly effective organizer, Wilhelm 
Badl, to head up Nazi activities in 
Yugoslavia . . . Rumania is high-pres- 
suring Britain to raise Rumanian-British 
Ministers to the status of Ambassadors. 


Bank-Law Outlook 


An informal poll of Washington au- 
thorities on banking indicates that many 
important banking-control bills will be de- 
bated in the new session but that few, if 
any, will pass. Specifically, the Glass-Steag- 
all Bill for limiting and regulating bank 
holding companies, has slight chance of 
passage. Smathers Bill for coordinating 
government regulatory activities is doomed 
unless Treasury, FDIC, and FRB unex- 
pectedly reach some sort of agreement. 
Patman Bill for government ownership of 
the Federal Reserve System hasn’t a pray- 
er. Barkley Bill for regulating trust inden- 
tures has best chance of the lot, but odds 
are against it. 





Small Loan Plans 


One of the biggest question marks in 
banking legislation—and one of the most 
debated subjects—will be the matter of 
providing easier credit to small business. 
The general idea will have much support, 
with specific plans ranging from establish- 
ment of special intermediate credit banks 
to an FHA-like system for the govern- 








ment guaranteeing small loans made by 
private banks. Chief obstacles to passage 
will be (1) disagreement among govern- 
ment officials as to method and (2) the 
widespread belief that private institutions 
can meet this need through one of the 
plans already being discussed among 
bankers. 


Distrustful Bank 


Wall Street reporters are chuckling over 
the way one small-town bank isn’t going 
to take anybody’s word for anything— 
not even the combined endorsements of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Chase National Bank, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of N.Y. 
Last week a man attending the first An- 
nual Follies of Financial Writers made out 
a check on a New Jersey bank to “Wil- 
liam Lyon,” treasurer of the association, 
who endorsed it “William A. Lyon” and 
deposited it with J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
Morgan firm stamped it “previous en- 
dorsements guaranteed,” and the check 
proceeded through the Chase Bank and the 
Federal Reserve Bank. Three days later 
the New Jersey bank returned the check 
to the House of Morgan with the remon- 
strance “improperly endorsed.” 


Piped Coal 


Because it’s not yet completely per- 
fected, there has been little publicity about 
a recently patented process for pumping 
powdered coal through long-distance pipe 
lines. For years, experiments along this 
line have failed because the coal lumped 
when mixed with a liquid for pumping. 
Now Dr. R. E. Burk of Standard Oil of 
Ohio has worked out a system for mixing 
the coal with water and a suspension agent 
like soap, then separating the soap after 
the mixture has been piped. Railroads are 
watching the experiment with keen inter- 
est, since revenue from coal shipments is 
a major item in their income. 


Anti-Chain Fizzle 


Failure of the Patman anti-chain store 
tax, foreseen here previously, now seems 
to be a foregone conclusion. In private con- 
versations, F.D.R. has recently made it 
clear that he doesn’t like the idea of heav- 
ily taxing chains but thinks they should 
simply be forced to stop high-pressure 
buying practices and selling certain goods 
at a loss to bait customers. Note that labor 
groups will also buck the bill now that 
chains are signing union contracts. Upshot 
is that the Administration may use the 
Patman Bill as a club to force chain-store 
reforms but will quietly oppose the bill 
itself. 


Business Footnotes 

Unannounced as yet is the fact that a 
formal complaint has been filed with the 
Treasury charging Royal Dutch Shell Oil 
with taking Venezuelan oil, refining it with 
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cheap labor in the Dutch West Indie 
shipping the by-product fuel oil duty-free 
to bonded “bunkers” in the US., then yp, 
derselling American companies in supply. 
ing Atlantic vessels . . . Though publicit, 
about the national defense Power-expap. 
sion program has about ceased, Assistay; 
Secretary of War Johnson is still exerting 
strong pressure through letters to key uti. 
ity executives . . . Liquor distributors ap 
privately squawking about letters receive 
from the Federal Alcohol Administratig, 
accusing them of offenses punishable with 
$1,000 fines, but enclosing documents fy 
compromise settlement at $500. 





Press Notes 


Representative Pettengill of Indian 
next month will start writing a syndicated 
twice-a-week column, “Inside Your Cop. 
gress,” chatting about politicians and jy 
sues ... Thomas Mann, the eminent Ge. 
man author who’s now a Princeton lectyr. 
er, is listed in both Who’s Who and the 
Princeton University catalogue as “Thomas 
Schriftst Mann”—because some one car. 
lessly copied the name from a German di- 
rectory which reads: “Mann, Thomas, 
Schriftst.” (i.e., Schriftsteller, meaning 
“author”) .. . Wearied by Senator King’s 
long-winded questions, reporters covering 
the TNEC (monopoly committee) hear. 
ings, have organized the “Gag King Club” 
with the motto “Home in time for dinner.” 


Entertainment Lines 


NBC officials have induced a staff ap- 
nouncer at station WLW (Cincinnati) to 
alter his delivery because he sounded too 
much like F.D.R. . . . Since the German 
market is already closed to its films, War. 
ner Brothers is abandoning its old sel- 
censorship and preparing two exposé films, 
“Confessions of a Nazi Spy” and “Concen- 
tration Camp.” Distributors are going to 
seize on Charlie Chaplin’s 50th birthday, 
Apr. 16, to reissue his old silent comedies, 
newly synchronized with music. 


Missing Persons 


Fred Merkle, N.Y. Giant baseball star 
whose failure to touch second base in 4 
1908 game resulted in his team’s losing the 
pennant, now lives in Ormond, Fla., hav- 
ing lost his former home and orange grove 
through mortgage foreclosure; still bitter 
over the continued ribbing for his “bone: 
head play,” he makes and sells artificial 
minnows to supplement the money his 
daughters make as 10-cent-store clerks . .. 
Hermann Rauschning, once much-publi- 
cized as President of Danzig’s Senate, now 
lives in exile in a Swiss village, where he 
pamphleteers against Hitler . . . Patrick J 
Hurley, Hoover’s Secretary of War, prac- 
tices law and manages real estate in Wash- 
ington; Belmont, his country home ™ 
near-by Virginia, is a gathering place for 
capital society. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


ft an- Anthony Eden (center) tells America that Britain will fight for democracy’s ideals 
1) to 
d too » At great pains to explain that his visit 
rman E en ~ Speech Reassures USS. was not “even a sixteenth part official,” 
War- Eden said he was here “to learn something 
self- - ’ ¢ 9 of your outlook on world affairs” and to 
films hat Britain Is Not Through “put before you what I believe to be the 
ncen- point of view of the average Englishman.” 
ig to Noting many Americans of the war 
iday His N.A.M. Address _ turers who held their annual convention in generation among his audience, he asked 
dies New York last week (see page 37). Eden’s them: “Now what was it that some 
Also Indicates Ex-Foreign acceptance of their invitation to address twenty years ago we and you both fought 
, the N.A.M.’s 48rd convention dinner to achieve? Men spoke then of a war to 
decretary Is Not Through brought an unparalleled assemblage of end war and, even if that seemed to us a 
‘al United States industrial leadership to the goal beyond immediate human attainment, 
a , Ona foggy night in 1776, a former Gov- Waldorf-Astoria last Friday night. Four we did have faith that the power of ar- 
the enor of Maryland landed in England to thousand persons—the greatest gathering rogant militarism would be destroyed, we 
hav. the British that Americans were pre- of distinguished diners in the Waldorf’s hoped, forever .. . 
wid ared to die for democracy. On a foggy long history—filled the glistening grand “Now, twenty years after, we can re- 
tet ight last week, his great-great-grandson, ballroom and overflowed into adjacent  flect ruefully how remote we are from the 
a former British Foreign Secretary, landed rooms. Sooty murk over the Lower Bay goal... The blame does not lie upon one 
‘ial New York to assure Americans that had delayed the Aquitania, but a cutter government alone, nor upon one nation 
his Englishmen would do as much today. whisked the dapper diplomat to the Bat- alone . . . Whatever else the world may 
: Robert Anthony Eden, like the Robert tery, and a screaming motorcycle squad- now have been made, it has clearly not 
bi Eden for whom he was named, wished to ron convoyed him to his rendezvous. At been made safe for democracy. Other 
aa pervect any misunderstandings that may 8:15 the band at the Waldorf struck up systems of government deriving authority 
hae existed on that score. “The Land of Hope and Glory” as the from a totally different philosophy throw 
kJ. Ever since the peace of Munich (News- handsome graduate of Eton, Oxford, and out their strident challenge.” 
a Oct. 10) Americans had wondered the Somme trenches entered, his faultless At that very moment, and only a few 
ash- vhat Englishmen like Eden, who disap- dress clothes innocent of ribbons. Two blocks away in Carnegie Hall, distinguished 
n roved the deal with dictators, would do. hours later he answered America’s question: Americans were discussing how to meet 
ra Particularly alive to the significance of All Englishmen, whether they approved that challenge. What did the Briton pro- 






those questions were the 5,000 members 
of the National Association of Manufac- 





of Munich or not, will fight for their 
ideals. 


pose? In clipped, earnest phrases, he told 
America’s industrial leaders: 
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“We realize the extent of the challenge 
. . . We are acutely conscious of the need 
to defend ourselves, both materially and 
spiritually . . . The British people are just 
the same people as they have been in the 
greatest moments of their history .. . 
Believe me, we do still care deeply, strong- 
ly, and for the same things . . . We know 
that we must believe in ourselves to live 
. .. We know that this endeavor will once 
again tax our strength and our endurance 
to the uttermost. For all this in spirit we 
are preparing. Nor, I beg you to believe, 
are we calling out for help to others, nor 
seeking to lure others to pull our chestnuts 
from the fire... 

“We know that we are destined, in our 
land and in our generation, to live in a 
period of emergency of which no one can 
see the end. If, throughout that testing 
time . . . we hold fast to our faith, cradle 
it in storm, and set steel to defend it, we 
can yet hand on our inheritance of free- 
dom intact .. .” 

Everything that had gone before pre- 
pared his tensely silent audience for Eden’s 
dramatic summation of the world’s most 
immediate issue. With a clarity and sim- 
plicity worthy of Plato, Europe’s twen- 
tieth-century champion of human liberties 
restated a truism that has survived cen- 
turies of trial: 

“Man was not made for the state. The 
state was made for man . . . It would in- 
deed be the greatest irony in history if 
mankind were to allow all progress to be 
stifled by the setting up of a new form of 
idolatry, the worship of the state.” 


Echo 


Though Eden had carefully refrained 
from naming the targets at which he 
aimed his shafts, shouts of anguish were 
not long in coming from Berlin and Rome. 
Der Angriff, mouthpiece of Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, German Minister of Propa- 


ganda and Public Enlightenment, howled: 
“Good thing he called his statements un- 
official, otherwise one would have to ask 
whether there was much use . . . for the 
people to continue to work for a desirable 
understanding between the totalitarians 
and England .. .” 

The Lokalanzeiger said: “Eden, as is 
generally known, wears suits which are 
deliberately cut after the fashion of day 
before yesterday. His intelligence doesn’t 
find any other wrappings but dusty 
phrases from times past.” 

The Rome Tribuna’s London corre- 
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FEEDING U.S. INDUSTRY 


Anthony Eden, who brought a lusty 
appetite to the N.A.M. dinner, found 
the Waldorf-Astoria kitchens well pre- 
pared for him and the 3,999 who sat 
down with him. Among other things, 
they consumed: 

200 gallons of oxtail soup 

2,500 pounds of fish 
»  $,200 pounds of turkey 

35 gallons of salad dressing 

1,000 quarts of coffee 

1,000 quarts of assorted wines and spirits. 

All this food and drink, plus 50,000 
pieces of silver, plus 8,000 elbows, re- 
quired more than a third of an acre of 
linen; and the 2,500 cigar and 24,000 
cigarette butts cleared from the tables, 
spread evenly over living-room rugs, 
would have headed several hundred 
harried housewives to Reno. 

At least one table had cause to be 
amazed by the extent of the Waldorf’s 
resourcefulness. Two diners didn’t like 
turkey, ordered roast beef, and got it. 
One of the pair, putting his luck to the 
supreme test, turned down the baked 
Alaska. He got a baked apple. 











Delegates ate 200 gallons of soup . . . 2,500 pounds of fish . . . and 3,200 pounds of turkey 








spondent described Eden’s reception ; 
New York as “Hollywoodish” and , 
mented that, despite his long philip 
against the totalitarian states, “the } 
queters’ digestions seemed unimpaired 

The British press and officialdom, , 
haps restrained by Hitler’s formal m 
scription of Eden (Newsweek, Oct, 3 
were chary with comment, indicating 
their silence that nothing had been »& 
which might embarrass the Chambers 
government. The speech itself got 
nine lines to a third of a column jn 
papers, which devoted more attention 
the reception, the motorcycle escort, g 
fictitious hordes of New York women y 
were supposed to have fought to kiss 
“Glamour Boy.” 

Only the Liberal Star drew a mo 
suggesting editorially that some of 
elder statesmen might get farther “if 4 
will speak less often in the language 
diplomacy and more frequently in ply 
terms which have always raised a respon 
from Englishmen, not of what it would} 
wise to do, but of what it would be rig 
to do.” 

At Lima, delegates to the Conference of 
American States were too engrossed i 
other speeches, notably that by Secretary 
Cordell Hull (see page 15), to attach 
much importance to one by an Engiis- 
man whom most Latin Americans co. : 
sider without influence at the momenta simila 
anyway. In 

Canadians were inclined to agree thajgeai™mal 
the speech had been an accurate expreggmttee, : 
sion of British determination to maintaagamce hel 
democracy and thought it likely to shap {i 40 
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4,000 at N.A.M. dinner toast democracy’s champions 


garded as significant that more Cana- 
ans listened to the Eden broadcast last 
eek than had ever heard a radio speech 
similar character. 
In Washington, Sen. Key Pittman, 
airman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
hittee, and Sen. William E. Borah, who 
ince held the same post, agreed that it 
as “an excellent speech.” But Sen. Ger- 
id P. Nye thought “Americans would do 
ell to guard against being cleverly led 
to a policy of taking care of the affairs 
f others.” 


ourists 


Meanwhile, the Edens set about the 
usiness of taking care of their own af- 
irs, which involved a hurried round of 
ghtseeing and visiting. While her hus- 
and called on Mayor La Guardia, who 
bund him “charming,” Mrs. Eden shopped 
h the Saks-Fifth Avenue store for silk 
ockings, accompanied by Viscountess 
linchingbrooke and Mrs. Ronald Tree, 
ife of the Conservative M.P. Later, the 
dens, Hinchingbrookes, Trees, and Sir 
lartyn Beckett, Mrs. Eden’s brother, 
isited the World’s Fair, rounding out Sat- 
rday with dinner and a show. 

Sunday was spent in the country, and 
fonday night, after another day of sight- 
eng, the party entrained for Washing- 
on, where the former Foreign Secretary 
ras to be the luncheon guest of the Na- 
ional Press Club on Tuesday, lunch with 
pumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, 
n Wednesday, and see President Roose- 
yelt in between. 

The Edens hoped to be able to visit 


Annapolis, where Sir Robert Eden once 


uled Maryland, before returning to New 


York Thursday for Eden’s address to the 
Council on Foreign Relations that night. 
On the 16th they expect to sail for home 
on the Queen Mary, so as not to miss the 
holidays with their two sons. 


Significance 


The Chamberlain government in recent 
weeks has become increasingly concerned 
over what might be described as an Amer- 
ican feeling that the British Empire was 
“through,” could not or would not defend 
itself, and eventually would have to ask 
Americans to come to its rescue. The two 
points Eden hammered home were: (1) 
The British Empire is not “through” but 
on the contrary is taking steps to defend 
itself against any eventuality, and (2) 
Britain is not fishing for someone to pull 
British chestnuts from the fire. 

Whether Chamberlain sent Eden, the 
N.A.M. fetched him, or he came of his 
own accord (he’s been wanting to come 
for months) is unimportant. The fact is, 
he got here finally. 

However little he may have said last 
week, Eden said more than any other 
English Tory could have said without 
compromising the Cabinet. That is _be- 
cause Hitler weeks ago discounted any- 
thing Eden might say, by pointing out to 
Germans that it wouldn’t be England 
speaking anyway. 

From Eden’s personal standpoint, the 
trip must be regarded in the light of the 
fact that, if anything political is taken for 
granted in England today, it is that this 
outspoken young man of 40 will one day 
reside at No. 10 Downing Street. He is a 
protégé of Earl Baldwin, who has by no 
means given him up. It is no mere coinci- 


dence that one of Eden’s co-travelers to 
America should have been Hinchingbrooke, 
Baldwin’s onetime Parliamentary secretary. 

Eden has never lost his hold on the 
British public. Thousands paid to hear 
him at Leicester a fortnight ago. When he 
spoke at Queens Hall last month the 
meeting was so packed an overflow had to 
be arranged next door. A few days ago, 
the British edition of the Gallup poll asked 
voters whether they were satisfied with 
Chamberlain and, if not, whom they 
would prefer to see in his post. Forty- 
nine per cent said they were satisfied; 40 
per cent wanted Eden. 

Significant also is a recent change in the 
editorial “slant” of The Yorkshire Post, 
once owned by the late Sir Gervase Beck- 
ett, Eden’s father-in-law, now owned by 
Sir Martyn Beckett. For months after 
Eden quit the Cabinet, The Post reflected 
the Eden foreign policy editorially. Cur- 
rently, it harps on what must be done for 
England’s “underprivileged one-third.” 
The assumption is that Baldwin has told 
Eden that, if he aspires to Downing Street, 
he’d better be known for something beside 
foreign affairs: what kingmakers call 
“rounding out a candidate.” 

The first step in such a plan would be 
to return Eden to the Cabinet soon in a 
minor capacity. Since the death of Lord 
Stanley, Malcolm MacDonald has been 
holding the Dominions post, as well as 
that of Colonial Secretary, so there is a 
vacancy. London thinks Eden will get the 
job soon after Chamberlain returns from 
his visit to Rome in January—especially 
if general elections are in order for next 
spring. The Cabinet will need his great 
vote-pulling powers. 





George Burns’ Woe 


Late in October, Albert Chaperau, a Pa- 
risian who had come to New York to sell 


> 


foreign films, among them “Mayerling,’ 
to American distributors, was arrested by 
Federal authorities. He was charged with 
representing himself as a commercial at- 
taché of the Nicaraguan Consul General’s 
office, obtaining courtesy of the port, and 
smuggling in clothing valued at $1,833. 
The clothing later was delivered to the 
home of Elma Lauer, wife of Supreme 
Court Justice Edgar J. Lauer of New York. 

Last week, as Mrs. Lauer also was in- 
dicted for smuggling, a Federal grand jury 
broadened its investigation, and rumors 
flew that important Hollywood persons 
were involved with Chaperau. This week, 
George Burns, of the radio and screen 
team of Burns and Allen, was named in 
two indictments charging collusion with 
Chaperau and Paula Gheyskens, reported 
to be Chaperau’s accomplice, to smuggle 
$4,885 worth of jewelry into the United 
States. The comedian walked nervously 
into the Federal Building and said he was 
guilty. The charges permit a maximum 
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sentence of eighteen years in prison and a 
fine of $45,000. 

Chaperau, denying guilt, said Hitler was 
responsible for his arrest. 





Power Battle 


Nebraska Muddle Is Revealed 
as the TVA Fight Continues 


The struggle between public and private 
utilities progressed on two widely sepa- 
rated fronts last week: 


Nebraska 

Five years of spotty rainfall dragged 
Nebraska’s farmers to the brink of ruin 
long before the general business depression 
swept the nation. And since their inability 
to buy or borrow brought acute distress 
to the state’s businessmen, Nebraskans 
cast about for outside financial aid. Large- 
ly through the influence of Sen. George 
W. Norris, the state was able to get its 
hands on 33 per cent of all PWA allot- 
ments for non-Federal power projects. 
Three public power districts were set up, 
with a theoretical capacity of 500,000,000 
kilowatt hours annually. 

As a result, the dozen private utilities 
and 140 municipal systems that provide 
Nebraska with power and light didn’t 
know whether they were coming or going. 
But many Nebraskans guessed they were 
going—out of business. This guess gained 
substance when, a fortnight ago, Harold 
L. Ickes, PWA chief, gave his O.K. to the 
request of the Federally financed power 
districts for a bond issue of some $100,- 
000,000 to buy out the state’s private 
utilities. 

Last week, Sen. H. Styles Bridges of 
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New Hampshire stepped into the Ne- 
braska power muddle. He called for a Con- 
gressional investigation on the ground 
that, if Nebraska burdened itself with a 
multimillion bond issue, it would endanger 
the Federal government’s prior claim on 
its $55,000,000 loan-grant to the state. 
Bridges denounced the transaction as a 
“deal” engineered “to pull some of the 
PWA power chestnuts out of the fire to 
the benefit of all concerned.” 

That the “chestnuts” were badly 
scorched was obvious. Plagued from the 
start by cracked siphons and disabled tur- 
bines, and hobbled by legal entangle- 
ments, the projects’ directors took their 
problems to Washington. 

At first Administrator Ickes balked at 
jeopardizing his PWA loans by allowing 
the new debentures. But that didn’t pre- 
vent Guy C. Myers, a New York special- 
ist in municipal financing, from starting 
negotiations with Wall Street bankers to 
take over the bond issue, with himself 
getting a 2144 per cent commission on the 
$100,000,000 transaction. If it goes 
through, it will establish the first noncom- 
petitive, publicly owned, statewide power- 
grid system in the country. 


TVA 

A fortnight ago, Wendell L. Willkie, 
president of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corp., tried to break the deadlock be- 
tween his company and the TVA by sug- 
gesting that the SEC set a price for the 
sale of his company’s Tennessee proper- 
ties to the government (Newsweek, Dec. 
5). Last week the TVA, through J. A. 
Krug, its chief power-planning engineer, 
flatly rejected the arbitration proposal as 
“unworkable,” “of dubious legality,” and 
requiring too much time. 

Although Krug left the door open for 


. . . Nebraska’s model public-power project 





further bargaining, Willkie replied tha 
negotiation at a conference table y 
one of the parties has a club in the 
of free Federal money . . . is not ye 
ation—it is coercion.” 
















Significance 

There is small likelihood that the So, 
ern deadlock will be broken before theg 
preme Court hands down a decision jp 
pending TVA suit. 

As for Nebraska, Administrator J 
plainly took the only course that ye 
insure PWA any return for its mop 
Revenue to date from the three Projeg 
has been infinitesimal, and revenue, 
taxation, is the only source from whi 
PWA can hope to collect. 
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Prince Alexis Obolensky (2nd from left) in ‘Leave It to Me’ 


omedy of a Commissar 


0 keep their memories of Czarist Rus- 
green and to serve as a social forum, 
ite Russians in New York City in 1935 
ed the Russian Nobility Association. 


fortnight ago, Leonard Lyons, The New * 


prk Post’s Broadway gossip columnist, 
inted an item that Prince Alexis Obolen- 
y Sr., the association’s president, had 
signed. 

New York newspapers last week told 
y. Obolensky’s 200 fellow members, still 
arting under their exile, had bitterly 
ented the tall, debonair Prince’s play- 
g the part of a Soviet Commissar under 
e name of “Alexis Bolan” in the musical 
medy “Leave It to Me.” That Obolen- 
y, who teaches singing, spoke his lines 
the Imperial Theater apparently cut no 
e with his noble club members. 

The Prince’s wife, Princess Luba Obolen- 
y, who manages a Park Avenue dress 
hop, summed it up: “A storm in a 
movar.” 


Relief Shoals 


Byrnes’ Attack on Spending 





ortends a Congress Battle 


In the winter of 1935, President Roose- 
its Congressional whips jammed the 
4,000,000,000 Work-Relief Bill (setting 
p WPA) through the House in 96 hours, 
ut in the Senate the Appropriations Com- 
ittee wrangled over it for nearly two 
onths. Some members were not eager to 


see the President alone carve such a big 
pie. Mr. Roosevelt called in Sen. James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina. The Senate 
passed the bill in a hurry. Then, as before, 
when the White House was in a rush, the 
word was: “Get hold of Jimmy.” 

Last week the White House must have 
failed to get hold of Jimmy before he ap- 
peared at a dinner of the New York South- 
ern Society and demanded that control of 
relief spending be turned back to Congress, 
warned that the government, like an in- 


dividual, cannot indefinitely spend more 
than it makes without running into bank- 
ruptcy, and declared that the public debt, 
while not immediately dangerous, could 
become so. Conceding that some of his 
views would not meet with the approval 
of professional liberals, he observed that 
“some people believe that to be ‘liberal’ 
means only to be liberal in spending the 
money of other people.” 

Returning to Washington, Byrnes chat- 
ted with Harry Hopkins, WPA Adminis- 
trator, for 90 minutes, and then announced 
a proposal that would do more than snatch 
purse control from the Executive depart- 
ment. It would establish a fixed formula 
for relief in each state, sharply limit allo- 
cations, and relieve members of Congress 
from political pressure at home, which, the 
Senator wryly observes, now makes them 
“glorified secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce.” 


Pessimism 

Early arrivals in Washington were not 
sure, however, that Byrnes would be able 
to push through the proposed changes. 
One senator, a strong economy advocate, 
said “Congress will be seduced again” be- 
cause “it has no guts.” Despite talk of 
retrenchment, this senator also predicted 
that, a month after the Circassian walnut 
doors of the House of Representatives were 
swung open, bills authorizing expenditure 
of $5,000,000,000 more than the govern- 
ment can raise in taxes in a year would 
have been tossed into the hopper. Sen. 
Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri, agree- 
ing with Byrnes’ objectives, doubted that 
the majority would go along. “I’ve been 
disappointed before,” he said. Sen. Lynn 
J. Frazier, North Dakota Republican, 
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thought relief should be turned over to 
states, counties, and municipalities, but 
presumed “the Administration will want 
to continue things as they are.” 

As Democrats, Byrnes and Hopkins dis- 
cussed relief cuts and economy last week, 
Republicans, paradoxically, talked of 
spending more for social-security benefits. 
Rep. Allen T. Treadway of Massachusetts, 
ranking Republican member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, announced 
he would offer legislation bringing under 
the old-age retirement system agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and many oth- 
ers now excluded. 

He said his bill would put the system 
on a pay-as-you-go basis, eliminate the 
“theoretical reserve fund which is eventual- 
ly supposed to aggregate some 47 billions,” 
permit a drastic reduction in pay-roll taxes, 
and prevent the government from using 
the taxes, as it now does, for current ex- 
penses. 

Sen. Pat Harrison, Mississippi Democrat, 
promptly described the pay-as-you-go plan 
as “impossible,” but Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, Michigan Republican, insisted 
the act must be “laundered” and charac- 
terized the present reserve fund as “an 
outrage and a delusion.” 

Meanwhile, the old-age pension spon- 
sored by Republican Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. ($60 a month for old people— 
$40 from Federal government, $20 from 
States) received a qualified blessing from 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, founder of the 
$200-a-month plan. 











Significance 


Byrnes’ outspoken pronouncement may 
safely be regarded as a foretaste of the in- 
dependence that will characterize the next 
Congress in its relations with the Presi- 
dent. 

Aggressive and persuasive, Byrnes has 
great influence with his colleagues, though 
it remains to be seen whether he now can 
budge them from habits he assisted them 
to acquire. So many members of Congress 
have found it politically expedient to “play 
ball” with executive agencies that they 
may not easily be distracted from the 
game. It is expected, however, that if 
Byrnes goes down the line for economy and 
Congressional control of spending, he may 
count at least on the support of most of 
the Southern delegation in the Senate. 

Changes in the Social Security Act 
which are virtually assured include: ad- 
vancement of old-age annuity payments 
from 1942 to 1940; extension of benefits to 
aged wives, widows, and dependent chil- 
dren of annuitants; inclusion of seamen, 
bank employes, and employes of private 
nonprofit, charitable, and educational in- 
stitutions, now excluded. 

Pension plans, legitimate and crackpot, 
promise many headaches before the session 
is over, especially for New Dealers. If they 
boost the Federal share, now restricted to 
$15 a month, they win the applause of the 








aged but increase taxation, throw the budg- 
et farther out of balance, and enter the 
1940 election with an increased deficit; 
whereas Republicans can shift the blame 
for anything that happens to the Demo- 
crats, who still will be in control of both 
houses. 





Whaler’s Jonah 


The dwindling market for whalebone 
corsets and the use of kerosene for fuel 
spelt the doom of New England’s whaling 
fleet that sailed out of Nantucket and 
New Bedford in the nineteenth century. 






















... but those under 35 feet long make trouble 


‘cargo, Cary announced that he was pn 
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And whales themselves seemed slate 
extinction when, in 1864, Sven Fo 

Norwegian, invented a rapid-fire han 
gun equipped with a 25-pound ly 
which blasted the whale’s “innards” 
safeguard the deep-sea mammals from 
nihilation, maritime nations jn Jy 

signed a treaty which prohibited \jp 

whales that measure less than 35 4 

from snout tip to fluke notch, and all, 

whales nursing calves. 

Last summer, in Shark Bay of 
Western Coast of Australia, the Pray 
one of the few remaining whaler “fact 
ships,” hunted hunchbacks for 4 
months. 

On board was an unwelcome guest, 
server, Lt. T. R. Midtlyng of the Unit. 

States Coast Guard. Midtlyng’s job y 

to see that there were no treaty violation 

and the job was no picnic. With nostyl 
assaulted by the nauseous stench, he ha 

to stand ankle deep in blood and ging Perw 
while the crew hacked away at blubbe 
cooked off the oil, and shoveled the was 
overboard. 

When Midtlyng complained to Ca 
Johannes Smith that cows and gp 
whales were being killed, Smith replie 
that it was hard to judge the length of 
moving whale. 

Last week, as the Frango entered Ne 
York Harbor with $150,000 worth of o 
in her tanks, she was boarded by custody Kee 
officials and Matthew C. Cary, Assistan 
United States Attorney. Impounding the 
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ceeding with criminal action against th¢ 
vessel’s owners, the American Whaling (Co 
If found guilty in the first suit under th 
international whaling treaty, the compan 
faces a $10,000 fine and loss of its whaling 
license. 
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Warning for Europeans 
o Keep on Own Side of Fence 


Acreed on in Principle 


At the entrance to the Peruvian Con- 
ress Building in Lima last week a gigan- 
ic floral wreath displayed the national 
owers of 21 American countries. Inside 
he Chamber of Deputies an archbishop’s 
obe and a few military tunics flashed 
gainst the background of delegates dressed 
m formal black and white. President Oscar 
R. Benavides and his escort arrived in 
hree gilded coaches copied after those of 
he old Spanish viceroys. The Eighth In- 
ernational Conference of American States 
yas On. 

These, however, were the only exotic 
lourishes at the opening of this Pan-Amer- 
an Parley. Few of the preceding seven 
started with such businesslike solemnity. 
he others were predominately American 
Miairs, but world attention was focused 
bn this one as the first meeting of Amer- 
can nations since the penetration of to- 
alitarian states began to worry them. The 
107 delegates were the most ever to attend 
bne of the conferences. 

Even the opening date, Dec. 9, was in 
eeping; since that was the 114th anni- 
ersary of the Spanish defeat at the Battle 
of Ayacucho, which broke European dom- 


fnation of South America. President Bena- 


Vides in his opening speech recognized the 
dominating issue and tried to put it in 
4 conciliatory form: “The position of 
America is that of cooperation, not of de- 
fiance; of assistance, not of reproach. The 
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Peruvian landmarks: the Temple of the Sun in Cuzco, historic Inca seat, and Lima’s Torre Tagle Palace 


United Front of Americas 


aking Shape at Lima Parley 


Americas desire to be strong in order that 
they may be respected, but there is not and 
cannot be any continental imperialism.” 


The Middle Way 


At nearly all conferences the United 
States has been at cross purposes with Ar- 
gentina, which is tied to Britain economi- 
cally and to Latin Europe in its thought 
and tastes. At the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace at 
Buenos Aires in 1936, Argentina blocked 
an American consultative pact. 

Such an agreement was down again on 
the Lima agenda. So as soon as Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Alf M. Landon, and 
the ten other United States delegates ar- 
rived, Hull started a series of conversations 
in his hotel room with Argentine Foreign 
Minister José Maria Cantilo. At first Can- 
tilo was not interested in the draft agree- 
ment Hull showed him. But when the two 
made the keynote speeches at the first 
plenary meeting Dec. 10, they had arrived 
at almost the same middle-of-the-road spot 
by approaches from opposite directions. 

Hull’s speech was an_ exceptionally 
strong statement of American doctrine: 
“It is imperative that the 21 republics of 
the Western Hemisphere proclaim, un- 
equivocally and unmistakably, their pro- 
found belief that only the type of national 
organization and of international relation- 
ship which we and the rest of mankind 
have been persistently and laboriously 
building up in the course of recent genera- 
tions can make it possible for nations to 
advance materially and culturally, and 
for man to be free ... 

“There must not be a shadow of a doubt 
anywhere as to the determination of the 
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American nations not to permit the inva- 
sion of this hemisphere by the armed 
forces of any power or any possible com- 
bination of powers. Each of our nations 
obviously must decide for itself what 
measures it should take in order to meet 
its share of our common interest and re- 
sponsibility in this respect. As far as my 
country is concerned, let no one doubt for 
a moment that so long as the possibility of 
armed challenge exists, the United States 
will maintain adequate defensive military, 
naval, and air establishments . . . 

“Equally, the dissemination by nations 
of doctrines and the carrying on of many 
other types of activity can be utilized for 
the purpose of undermining and destroy- 
ing in other nations established institu- 
tions of government and basic social order 
. . . There is no place in the Western 
Hemisphere for a revival of such doctrines 
and theories, which our nations, in com- 
mon with an overwhelming majority of 
civilized mankind, rejected long ago.” 

Cantilo put his accent on “continental 
solidarity, but individual policy” to meet 
these supposed dangers from outside. But 
he said: “We are resolved to resist with the 
same tenacity, either by preventive meas- 
ures or by combined direct action, every- 
thing that implies a threat against the 
American order, to every infiltration of 
men or ideas that reflects or tends to im- 
plant in our soil and in our spirit concepts 
foreign to our ideas.” 


Agreement 

Though agreed to resist Fascist, Nazi, 
or Communist pressure, the speeches left 
the two still divided on method and on 
the imminence of the threat. Apparently 
Cantilo felt no need for immediate ac- 
tion. And time was short, since Cantilo 
was not a delegate. He came only as For- 
eign Minister of the nation where the last 
inter-American meeting was held, and in- 
tended to return to Buenos Aires this week. 

But before he left, a compromise was 
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struck during the private conferences 
in the Hotel Bolivar. Hull agreed that the 
conference should adopt a resolution in- 
stead of a pact, and Cantilo dropped his 
objections to obligatory consultation in 
case any of the American nations is threat- 
ened with agression. The peace committee, 
of which Afranio de Mello Franco, Brazil- 
ian delegate, is chairman and on which 
Landon is the American representative, 
was instructed to put this into a form that 
would serve as warning. 





Significance 


Offstage negotiations in the first days of 
the conference were carried on with such 
caution that such a quick agreement 
on one of the main points had not been 
expected. Two developments probably ac- 
counted for it: the United States took 
pains immediately to dispel the idea that 
President Roosevelt’s recent “hemisphere 
defense” speeches meant he wanted to draw 
the nations into a military alliance; and 
the delegation from this country found that 
sentiment against Nazi and Fascist pres- 
sure, although not at the same pitch every- 
where, was stronger than it had expected. 





Mexican Oil Deal 


Last week the Mexican Government an- 
nounced that it had completed a $25,000,- 
000 oil deal with Germany, $17,000,000 of 
which will be paid for by direct barter of 
German machinery and manufactured 
goods. The agreement was negotiated by 
W. R. Davis, a New York oil broker. 

The Mexican Government’s oil-export 
office also reported that some 400,000 bar- 





rels of petroleum, shipped to Texas last 
month for refining, had all been reshipped 
to Europe, where most of it is being used 
for Italian naval purposes. 

Most of this oil has been produced from 
the expropriated wells of the United States 
and Great Britain, and in Washington 
State Department experts searched for a 
way to halt the sales until compensation 
‘vas been paid. In the midst of this, Un- 
der-Secretary Sumner Welles got into a 
controversy with his Republican predeces- 
sor, William R. Castle, who charged in a 
speech that the New Deal’s “supineness” 
in dealing with Mexico has weakened the 
position of the United States at the Lima 
Conference. 





Franco-German Kiss 
The Good-Neighbor Accord 


Buries 20-Year Paris Policy 


On the way to Paris last week, Reich 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 
paused at Compiégne, the forest village 
where the World War armistice was 
signed, and announced: “I have come for 
peace between France and Germany.” 

Paris responded coldly to this oracular 
curtain-raiser. Ribbentrop’s timetable was 
kept secret; guards with bayonets fixed 
barred the public from streets and public 
squares on his route; and three Cabinet 
Ministers—two of them Jewish—pointed- 
ly stayed away from the official dinner. 
Marshal Pétain protested because Ribben- 
trop laid a wreath on the tomb of the 
French Unknown Soldier, and the press 
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Reform: King Carol has decreed that such roving bands of vagabonds 
as these must give up their life in the open and settle down to become 
useful Rumanian citizens. Those above went to Bucharest to protest 
against the loss of their ancient and traditional freedom. 
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was skeptical about his visit from ¢y, 
angle. 

Nevertheless, in the same Salk ; 
V’Horloge at the Quai d’Orsay wher. t 
Kellogg Pact was signed ten years a imist Do] 
Ribbentrop and Foreign Minister Geors rrested 
Bonnet signed the nearest approach to; ion by 
voluntary peace avowal ever made gape” Er 
these rival nations. This was a “no y, uards 
declaration like that made by Hitler »me: Bot 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain mpc: 2" 
Munich Sept. 29. unis fr 

The two agreed: (1) to promote “oe Then 
neighborly relations” between France aj uddenls 
Germany as essential to peace; (2) , topped, 
recognize their present frontier as “ef, fmme™™™mere 
tive’—thereby ending the ancient {mY Virg 
over Alsace-Lorraine; and (3) to con — 
in future disputes. Unofficial reports gimme '@"° 
moreover, that in private conversatigaameo’em® 
Ribbentrop agreed not to mar the nem” Mi 
friendship by pressing Germany’s coloijme ©?" 
claims or backing those of Italy and thyme?0""° 
Bonnet on his side agreed that Freng = 
treaty ties with Poland and the Sovig 
Union would not stand in Hitler’s way jy 
Eastern Europe. 
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Significance 


A Franco-German “no war” agreemen 
was a logical complement to the one made 
by Britian and Germany. Yet both Hitler 
and the Duce have kept up such a warlike 
clamor since Munich that tension has not 
decreased. So the remarkable thing la 
week was not France’s skepticism about 
the accord, but that Bonnet signed at al 

For the Fiihrer the Franco-Germa 
agreement m mean taking back lis 
“Mein Kampf” description of France 
the historic enemy. It means much mor 
to the government of Premier Edouarl 
Daladier. For in signing, France wnt 
finis to the system of collective security d 
which it was an agressive leader for almost 
twenty years. In place of that the republic 
now becomes, with Britian, a defensive 
partner in a new framework made up 
this accord, its Anglo-German counterpuat, 
the Anglo-French entente, and the Rome- 
Berlin axis. 





The Duce’s Club 


His Tunis Cry a Smokescreet 


for Treaty Demand on France 


As Italian students continued the oy 
for “Tunisia, Nice, Savoy, and Corsica’ 
Rome last week, Parisian student parade 
replied with shouts of “Venice and Vest 
vius for France”—which. had the salt 
touristic justification that a cry of “Florids 
for New York” would have. 

In Tunis no such jovial spirit was show! 
Bands of French colonists singing t 
“Marseillaise” clashed frequently wit! 
Italians chanting the Fascist “Giovinez 
A crowd of French and Arab railway 
workers splashed the white walls of th 
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talian consulate with red and blue ink to 
ake the French Tricolor. Vestri Licinio of 
he consulate staff and Ubaldo Rey, Fas- 
ist _Dopolavoro society president, were 
rested for trying to start a demonstra- 
‘on by yelling: “Tunisia for us.” Gov. 
en. Erik Labonne requisitioned Mobile 
uards from Algeria to reinforce local po- 
ce. Bombing planes arrived from Mor- 
co, and submarines crossed the bay to 
unis from the great naval base at Bizerta. 
Then the spark of the Italian attack 
uddenly went out. Street demonstrations 
topped, and the newspaper campaign 
‘mmered down to a sober explanation 
by Virginio Gayda, semi-official editorial 
pokesman, of what Italy wants: new 
ranco-Italian negotiations to replace the 
sreement reached by the Duce and For- 
ign Minister Pierre Laval in 1935, which 
rance claims is still good but Italy has 
enounced; fresh concessions to the Italians 
ho make up almost half the 200,000 
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European population in Tunis; Italian con- 
trol of the port of Jibuti, thus giving Italy 
both ends of the Jibuti-Addis Ababa rail- 
way; and a share in control of the Suez 
Canal proportionate to Italy’s traffic 
through it. 

The canal’s administration is predomi- 
nantly French under a board of 32 direc- 
tors—21 French, 10 British, and 1 Nether- 
lander. Britain, however, is responsible for 
its defenses. Italy hopes to get British 
backing for a new control setup. The two 
could then cut tolls—a benefit to both 
countries as the canal’s best customers— 
which the French-controlled directorate 
has always refused. 


Significance 


The fact that Hitler gave the Italian 
campaign against France no support prob- 
ably took some of the heart out of it. But 
when the hullabaloo stopped, it left behind 
a plainly marked price tag on the Duce’s 


European 


Held by Rome: an Arabic girls’ school in Italian Tripoli 
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friendship for France. All the claims can be 
backed by sound arguments. And the bill 
was drawn up in time to present—not 
directly to France—but to an eager broker, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain, 
when he visits Rome Jan. 11. 





Franco’s Drive 


Concentration of thousands of Italian 
“volunteers” last week in northern in- 
surgent Spain, just over the French border, 
coincided with the growth of the Franco- 
Italian quarrel. Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s purpose, however, was to use 
them in a great new offensive. To weaken 
loyalist morale in advance, Franco’s Ital- 
ian and German bombers gave coast towns 
bitter punishment. 

Premier Juan Negrin issued a warning 
to the public and all government troops 
that a great attack was coming. Leaves 
were canceled, and all available men sent 
to the front lines. 





-_ 


Turn to the Right 
France’s Left-Wing Coalition 
Wrecked by Daladier’s Victory 


Last Apr. 13 the Popular Front of Radi- 
cal Socialists, Socialists, and Communists 
voted 508-12 to give Premier Edouard 
Daladier powers of a temporary dictator 
to guide France through economic chaos. 
The next time Parliament met was in 
special session Oct. 4. Relieved that Nazi 
bombers had not leveled Paris, it approved 
the Munich accord by 535 to 75. Then the 
already suspicious Socialists abstained 
from voting on the question of prolonging 
his special powers and the Communists 
turned against him, so that the Premier 
won only 331-78. 

Disillusionment with the Munich peace 
was only one cause of discontent when 
Parliament resumed its checkered career 
last week. The Socialists had joined the 
Communists in open hostility to Finance 
Minister Reynaud’s economic decrees— 
specifically in oposition to Daladier’s 
strong measures in breaking the general 
strike against those decrees. The stormy 
debate that began Dec. 8 was resumed 
next day and lasted until 2:25 the follow- 
ing morning. Twice the uproar became so 
great that the session was suspended. 

Daladier spoke for nearly two hours, 
using few notes but with a stack of Com- 
munist manifestoes before him whiich he 
quoted to prove that the strike had been 
engineered by them more against the 
Munich agreement and new Franco-Ger- 
man “no war” pact than against Reynaud’s 
decrees. 

“I want peace with Germany. All our 
war veterans want peace with Germany,” 
Daladier cried in an emotional windup. 
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“Somebody must save the country, and 
I will fight to do it.” 

On the vote of confidence thirteen of the 

116 Radical Socialist Deputies joined 
Socialists and Communists in opposition, 
and 50 from various parties abstained. 
Daladier won by only 315-241. The great 
Left-wing coalition which carried the 1936 
election was ended. Daladier was left with 
a vulnerable majority dependent on Right- 
wing support and facing external and in- 
ternal threats ‘that showed little sign of 
diminishing. 
“| Although still protesting reprisals against 
participants in the general strike of Nov. 
30, the General Confederation of Labor 
ordered the last 12,000 metal and textile 
strikers back to work. And after the liner 
Paris had sailed for New York with naval 
technicians replacing strikers, the mari- 
time walkout which had held up the 
Normandie also was called off. 





Colonial Caldron 


Nazis Lay Stepping Stones 
as British Stiffen Backs 


One backfire from the persecution of 
German Jews was to provide Britain with 
the argument that the Nazis’ racial theories 
made them unfit to govern subject colonial 
peoples. This so helped crystallize senti- 
ment against restoration of German pre- 
war colonies—which had previously seemed 
a logical part of Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain’s policy—that last week Colonial and 
Dominions Secretary Malcolm MacDonald 
told the House of Commons: 

“I do not believe that there is today 
any section of opinion in this country 
which is disposed to hand over to any 
other country the care of any of the ter- 
ritories or people for whose government we 
are responsible, either as a colonial or as a 
mandatory power. That view has been ex- 
pressed in every part of the House, and 
it is a view which is shared by his Ma- 
jesty’s government. We are not discussing 
this matter; we are not considering it. It 
is not now an issue in practical politics.” 


Purely Psychological 

Oswald Pirow, Union of South Africa 
Defense Minister and an admirer of Naz- 
ism, optimistically started out seven weeks 
ago to sell Europe a plan for peaceful 
settlement of Germany’s colonial demands. 
In addition to London he visited Portugal, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, then went 
on to Germany. and Italy. The first four 
refused to make sacrifices and Hitler 


wouldn’t even discuss any arrangement 
short of return of all prewar German 
colonies. 

Back in London last week, Pirow pes- 
simistically reported: “Europe is drifting 
into a war: a war which no nation wants 
but against which every government is 
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preparing. Unless there is a complete 
change of outlook within the next month 


or two, the international tension will reach 
a breaking point during the spring of next 
year. 

“The tragedy of the situation is that 
since the settlement of the Czecho-Slo- 
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The Reich’s Atlantic footholds 


vakian issue there is no principle at stake 
which would excuse a war, let alone make 
it inevitable. The drift to war is caused 
by purely psychological factors.” 


Stepping Stones 

Even without colonies, Nazi stepping 
stones have been laid along the British 
and French communication line around 
the Cape of Good Hope (see map). Refu- 
gees from the Canary Islands, which came 
under insurgent control at the start of the 
Spanish war, have reported military air 
fields in addition to the Lufthansa base 
for transatlantic planes at Las Palmas and 
German oil reservoirs and submarine bases 
on smaller islands in the group. There also 
is a Lufthansa base at British Gambia, 
where one of the company’s big planes 
crashed three weeks ago. 

Marcel Homet, president of the Intra- 
African Union of French Colonies, de- 
scribed in the French weekly L’Illustration 
another establishment that he had found 
in the Bissagos Archipelago. This group of 
little volcanic islands is part of Portuguese 
Guinea, but leased to the German Agri- 
cola & Fabril Co. for extraction of oil from 
coconuts. Homet found 125 miles of good 
roads on an-island only 8 miles wide, huge 
underground oil reservoirs on two islands, 
and secret channels charted for use: 

“A submarine of 900 tons, armed with 
a 100-millimeter gun and four torpedo 
tubes, draws only 4 meters of water, and 
in the islands of Bissagos there are several 
27-meter ditches, measured by German 
leadsmen, in which submarines can be hid- 
den from French airplanes. 

“As for the reservoirs of the islands, 
which are already protected by reinforced 


Ss 


concrete, they can be defended by power. 
ful anti-aircraft artillery ambushed jp the 
immense forest of palms. Since 900-toy 
submarines have a 1,250-mile range of u. 
tion, if the Germans were to occupy the 
Bissagos Islands upon a declaration of 
war, five submarines would be enough ty 
prevent our cruisers or trade boats from 
shipping between Dakar and Pointe Noiy.” 





Munich Echoes 


Plague of Minority Clain; 
Is Sweeping Eastern Europe 


Last September Adolf Hitler thundere 
that the Sudetenland represented his “lay 
territorial claim in Europe.” Yet last wee 
from minority-speckled Eastern Europe 
rose the tramp of the Fiihrer’s little Ty. 
jan ponies: 


{ Sunday, all through Memel, autonomoy 
Baltic province that Lithuania acquired 
in 1923, black-uniformed storm trooper 
guarded polling places. Lithuanian author. 
ities had practically abandoned supervision 
of regional Diet elections to the Ne. 
mann Guard—organization of Ernst Nev. 
mann, Lithuanian counterpart of the 
Sudeten Henlein—and huge placards open. 
ly proclaimed: “One Reich, one peopl, 
one will.” 

Although the returns won’t be tabulated 
for a week, Neumann claimed 26 of the 
29 deputies, and immediately demanded 
complete autonomy for the 152, 
Memellanders. Otherwise, he threatened 
to consider the election a plebiscite an 
launch a campaign for Anschluss with th 
Reich. 


{In the Warsaw Parliament, Dr. Vassily 
Mudrys, leader of Poland’s 3,222,000 
Ukrainians,* demanded autonomy for this 
minority except in army and financial a- 
fairs. Four days later Polish deputies wer 
even more enraged when Mudrys pr: 
sented a bill demanding the inclusion of 4 
third of Poland and 9,000,000 inhabitants 
in his proposed Galician-Volhynian Land. 
Government lawyers were temporarily bul- 
fled by what they called “clever Germa 
legal phraseology.” Then they refused to 
allow the bill to be introduced into Parlis- 
ment on the grounds that only the Pres 
dent could ask for “territorial changes.” 


§ In Prague the newspaper A Zet ran 
flaming headline, THe BATTLE oF 45,000,000 
UKRAINIANS FOR INDEPENDENCE, while a 
accompanying article boasted: “From 
Prague are despatched Ukrainian couriet 
and to it come secret messages from Po 
land and the Soviet Ukraine. Here they 
are distributed to action committees. 
Meanwhile a German military mission 4 
rived in Ruthenia—now called Carpe 





*Figure set by the Polish census of 19. 
Ukrainians claim they number 8,000,000. 
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ian Ukrainia—an autonomous region of 
zecho-Slovakia’s tip, inhabited by 369,- 
») Ukrainians. At the same time the 
rovince’s Transport Minister and press 
hief journeyed to Berlin to confer with 
igh Nazi officials. 


In Teschen, which Poland seized from 
recho-Slovakia after the Munich peace, 
Bembers of the German minority sud- 
enly appeared in white wool socks, for- 
rerly the badge of Konrad Henlein’s 
udeten party. And from close to the 
Dolish border, a powerful German radio 
ation opened attacks on Warsaw’s “bru- 
4] suppression of minorities.” 





a 


\ ugoslav Election 


At the election of a new Parliament in 
‘yoslavia on Sunday Premier Milan 
tovadinovich’s smooth machine produced 
he majority of 60 per cent confidently 
sredicted by his followers. Only in Croatia 
id the united opposition parties score. 
here, under the leadership of Dr. Vladi- 
ir Matchek, Croat Nationalist leader, 
hey polled 90 per cent of the votes. The 
ampaign of the Zbor, Yugoslav Fascist 
party, fell so flat that its leader, former 
Premier Bogolyub Yevtitch barely ob- 
ained a Deputy’s seat. 

Stoyadinovich’s victory was largely a 
‘indication of his foreign policy. By sign- 
ng a friendship pact with Italy and in- 
reasing trade with Germany he had ended 
Vugoslavia’s traditional pro-French orien- 
ation and balanced the country between 
he dictators and the democracies. A con- 
stitutional provision assured him of heavy 
support for this policy’s continuance: the 
jajority party automatically receives 
three-fifths of Parliament’s seats. 





Soviet ‘Retirement?’ 


In June 1936, Henry G. Yagoda, Soviet 
‘ommissar for Internal Affairs—which in- 
‘luded the secret police—started the first 
bf Joseph Stalin’s great purges. Within six 
1onths Yagoda himself had been impli- 
ated as an archconspirator. Last March 
e was executed. Last week his successor, 
Nikolai I. Yezhoff, a little-known party 
vheelhorse devoted to Stalin, “voluntarily 
etired.” But even Moscow grapevine gos- 
ip found nothing sinister in his resigna- 
ion. Yezhoff is tuberculous. 

Like Yezhoff, the new Internal Affairs 
ommissar, Lorenti Beria, has spent his 
areer in service to Joseph Stalin. Beria 
ulso is a Georgian, like Stalin. He served 
ns Georgian secret-police head and prin- 
‘ipal party official there, and last year 
ruthlessly purged the Transcaucasian Re- 
publics. 

Tall and powerfully built, Beria is also 
high-domed and intellectual, well known 


as an author of treatises on Communist 
dialectics. 











Slammed Door 


Japan Puts Western Powers 
Out on a Limb in China 


In 1910 ex-President Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote to President Taft: “The Open 
Door policy in China was an excellent 
thing . . . [but] completely disappears as 
soon as a powerful nation determines to 
disregard it, and is willing to run the risk 
of war rather than forgo its intention . . 
I utterly disbelieve . . . in any violation 
of the old frontier maxim, ‘Never draw 
unless you mean to shoot’.” 

Since the start of the Sino-Japanese war, 
Britain, France, and the United States 
have opposed Japan’s steady encroach- 
ments on the Open Door policy—but only 
with diplomatic notes. Hitherto, Tokyo 
has replied with excuses of “military neces- 
sity.” But last week it challenged the three 
Western countries to heed Theodore 
Roosevelt’s frontier maxim. 

Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita sum- 
moned Joseph C. Grew and Sir Robert 
Craigie, American and British Ambassa- 
dors, and outlined a drastic plan form- 
ulated at the Nov. 30 imperial conference 
—the sixth such meeting in the empire’s 
history. In general, Tokyo considered both 


Newsweek from Sovfoto 


Yezhoff, no longer purger 





the Open Door and the Nine-Power Pact 
dead. Specifically, Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China would henceforth form a “political 
and economic bloc.” Foreign nations could 
no longer share in the exploitation of their 
“basic industries”—such as British-owned 
power plants and railways. And, Arita 
hinted, concessions like the International 
Settlement at Shanghai would be abol- 
ished. 


Significance 


The Open Door policy was the creation 
of Secretary of State John Hay, who ob- 
tained from the major powers in 1899 a 
promise not to discriminate against other 
nations’ commerce in their various spheres 
of influence in China. The 1922 Nine- 
Power Pact extended this to include an 
international pledge to respect China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity. 

In 1931 Japan gobbled up Manchuria 
and then slammed the Open Door so 
tightly shut that foreign trade with that 
rich, undeveloped land dried to a mere 
trickle. 

Now hand in hand with the military 
conquest of China has gone a similar eco- 
nomic aggression, freezing foreign invest- 
ments and cutting trade sharply. 

To meet this new threat the United 
States, Britain, and France have two al- 
ternatives, short of war or boycott. They 
can swallow their pride and accept Japan’s 
political hegemony in the Far East, know- 
ing that they can still profit since probably 
their financial help and certainly their raw 
materials will be needed in the exploitation 
of China; or they can counter by offering 
increased aid to Chiang Kai-shek. 

None has yet made a clear choice. But 
last week Lord Plymouth, British Foreign 
Under-Secretary, announced that London 
was “considering” a plan to finance Chi- 
nese Government purchases. And simul- 
taneously President Roosevelt ordered 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson home to 
report—telling him, incidentally, to travel 
by the new motor road from Chungking 
through Burma, which is now Chiang’s 
surest supply line. 
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Roses and Guns 


The love for decoration which set medi- 
eval French knights into battle with 
brightly trimmed armor and weapons has 
set poilus to planting 10,000 rose bushes 
along France’s grim Maginot Line, from 
Luxembourg to Switzerland. 

The first bush was set out three weeks 
ago at the camp of Ban St. Jean near 
Boulay—a carmine rose named for General 
de Vaulgrenant, former Metz Military 
Governor, who cultivated it. Last week, 
2,000 bushes were already in the ground, 
the rest to be added in the spring. Next 
summer when all the Maginot Line roses 
are in full bloom, a prize will be awarded 


the best. 
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SCIENCE 


Leary Dentists: New York 
Plan Is a Shadowy Substitute 
for Compulsory Insurance 





More than a month ago the American 
Dental Association agreed to cooperate 
with the government in most of its plans 
to reorganize public-health services, but, 
like the American Medical Association, 
the A.D.A. balked at the most important 
item—compulsory health insurance. But 
last week, at the fourteenth yearly Great- 
er New York Dental Meeting,* New York 
dentists approved a shadowy substitute. 





*The largest such meeting in the world, at- 
tended by 14,895 of the nation’s 67,000 dentists. 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
A safety-sealed X-ray machine 
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In effect the plan is dental insura, 
on a voluntary basis but it will anh 
only to children between the ages of 
end 7. For family payment of a mod 
annual fee—as yet undetermined 
children will get their teeth cleaned, fi 
and extracted. As a starter the syste 
will be tried with 5,000 families; denty 
hope these people will get the habit g 
sending in their children for tooth car 
regularly after the top eligibility age hag 
been passed. 

Besides keeping an eye out to future 
patients, dentists at the meeting made », 
ports on past cases to an audience cop, 
prising curious coworkers from Ohio, Tey, 
nessee, and more than nine other stats 
as well as New York. 

Papers on cavities, scared children, anj 
dentists’ financial problems aroused par. 
ticular discussion: 









4] About 50 per cent of a dentist’s ting 
and energy are devoted to drilling, filling 
and refilling cavities. But theories as i 
what causes pitted teeth are lucky if they 
go a few months without being challenged, 
Last week Dr. Theodor Rosebury, (\. 
lumbia University bacteriologist, took his 
whack at the belief that cavities may r. 
sult from soft-food diets. 

Dr. Rosebury fed 207 rats meals of soft 
or finely ground foods for 60 to 100 days 
The offspring of some of these animak 
were similarly dieted. But none of the 
rats developed cavities. Groups selected 
from more than 1,300 other rats wer 
given feeds containing coarsely ground 
rice or corn and many developed tiny 
holes in the dental enamel. 

To back his animal experiments Dr. 
Rosebury studied Eskimos in the Alaska 
towns of Eek and Kepnuk. Eek Eskimo 
eat pilot bread (“hardtack”) and havea 
relatively large number of cavities; Kep- 
nukians don’t use much hardtack an 
have few cases of decayed teeth. As a re. 
sult of his work Dr. Rosebury believes 
hard, not soft, foods may get into tooth 
crevices and bring on cavities. 


{ Little Johnny’s fears and __fingernal 
gnawing in the dentist’s waiting room 
were the subject of a paper by Dr. Mabel 
Huschka, psychiatrist at the New York 
Hospital. From a study of 320 “problen’ 
children, she concluded that deep-rooted 
anxieties produce dental phobias. Fo 
handling frightened children she gave 
eight hints, including the following: 

“It is helpful to have a few toys aul 
books . . . in the waiting room .. . 

“The mere discrepancy in size betwee 
the dentist and the small child often give 
the latter a sense of helplessness. For thi 
reason it is well . . . to refrain from .. 
abrupt approach and excessively jovid 
greetings ... 

“After the painful procedure has bee! 
completed, it is well for the dentist 
spend a few minutes reassuring the chi 
that he is a friend .. .” 
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Dentists have fears of their own, ac- 
ording to Dr. L. J. Dunn of the Kings 
ounty Hospital, Brooklyn. He believes 
iat while a garage mechanic won’t hesi- 
ate to tell an automobile owner every- 
hing that’s wrong with his car, most tooth 
perts look into a patient’s mouth, groan 
wardly, and are afraid to tell him all. 
Blaming such qualms as one of the 
hings that keep dentists’ incomes down, 
br. Dunn produced figures to show the 
rofession’s earnings weren’t what they 
ight be. Only 29 per cent of dentists 
am $5,000 a year or more, while the 
verage Chicago molar mender’s net in- 
ome was $3,811.54 two years ago. Dr. 
Dunn despaired: “Most of us would be 
lar better off if we had joined the police 
mee. . . where after so many years of 
rvice we would be retired with a pen- 
> ” 

Bees 





old Convention 


In the winter of 1626 Sir Francis Bacon, 
nglish philosopher, had a hunch that low 
emperatures would preserve food. He took 
fowl and stuffed it with snow. While he 
ras outdoors doing so he caught a fatal 
ttack of bronchitis. But on his deathbed 
‘ir Francis reported that his test had been 
iccessful and the bird had “kept.” 

That was the beginning of modern re- 
rigeration—a science that inched slowly 
hrough stages of springhouses, icehouses, 
e chests, and artificial ice to burgeon fi- 
ally into an industry which has put gas 
nd electric refrigerators into 12,271,000 
American homes. Last week 450 of the na- 
ion’s leading icemakers gathered in New 
ork for the 34th annual meeting of the 
merican Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
eers. The three-day session included a bus- 


nan’s-holiday visit to the Winter Sports 


how at Madison Square Garden and a 
tries of reports, among which were the 
ollowing: 


Snow to Order. When movie stars strug- 


sle through ice and snow, it’s usually real 





Snow for this scene from ‘Lost Horizon’ was made by the ingenious machine at the right 


ice and snow. Nels H. Rosberg, production 
manager of California Consumers Corp., 
Los Angeles, gave engineers the lowdown 
on one way of making such scenes. 

Hundreds of pounds of ice are slid into 
a $2,500 crushing contraption consisting of 
a steel-toothed drum and a comb-bearing 
wheel. These revolve and break the frozen 
material into small bits. The crushed ice 
is then pushed into a blower, a cylinder in 
which knives attached to a shaft flay the 
ice into a snowy powder. This 25-horse- 
power gadget also sends the synthetic snow 
into a rubber hose, from which it may be 
sprayed into blizzards or drifts, depending 
on the script. 

In the past two years this process has 
been used for snow scenes in “Lost Hori- 
zon,” “I Met Him in Paris,” “Test Pilot,” 
“Conquest,” and other pictures. Rosberg 
also reported that his company built a 
520-foot ski slide in Los Angeles last 
March, using 300 tons of machine-made 
snow, and that it plans to construct an 
even larger slide this January. 

Non-Spoiling Beverages. A single food- 
spoiling bacterium at a temperature of 83 
degrees Fahrenheit may have 890,000,000,- 
000 offspring in 24 hours, but after four 
days at 50 degrees there will be only about 
200 such organisms. Since high-speed bac- 
teria birthrates may ruin beverages such 
as soda pop, Dr. Max Levine, research fel- 
low at Iowa State College, told a group of 
engineers how refrigeration was used in 
the carbon-water industry. 

Soda-pop spoilage is due to fast-multi- 
plying bacteria and yeasts which live in 
sugar syrups. To kill them it is necessary 
to use the “hot process” of boiling syrups 
before mixing, but before bottling, the 
sterilized mixture must be cooled from 200 
to 50 degrees. Refrigeration not only comes 
in there, it also discourages growth of any 
microorganisms that may be left in the 
syrups. 

Air-Conditioning vs. Disease. Because 
cool air is vital in regulating temperature 
and humidity, one of every two new re- 
frigerating machines is used in air-condi- 





tioning plants. Dr. Albert G. Young, direc- 
tor of the Corey Hill Hospital, Brookline, 
Mass.—one of the country’s two complete- 
ly air-conditioned hospitals*—read a paper 
to A.S.R.E. members on doctored air for 
patients. 

Two years ago Dr. Young modernized 
the 44-bed hospital and spent $26,000 hav- 
ing it air conditioned. Although about 7 
per cent of patients operated on in large 
hospitals get pneumonia or similar compli- 
cations, the Corey Hill Hospital has had 
only two such cases in 1,510 operations. Dr. 
Corey attributed this record to regulated 
climate by which he changes operating- 
room air ten to fifteen times every hour 
and keeps it between 76 and 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit, with a relative humidity of 
55 per cent. Even more important is the 
fact that he regulates humidity and tem- 
perature in recovery rooms, where patients 
“do not suffer the devitalizing effects of 
heat waves and high humidity . . .” 





Science and Fascism 


No matter what they think about 
Fascism or Nazism, European scientists 
usually keep their mouths shut on the 


subject. In any totalitarian nation such 
verbal explosions mean concentration 
camp or chopping block; in Europe’s 


jittery democracies, too, scientists keep 
their tongues in leash. 

But last week in the United States, 
1,284 leaders from 167 universities and 
research centers signed a manifesto con- 
demning Fascist nations’ exiling of scien- 
tists from their laboratories and homes. 
The signatures, collected by an eight-man 
committee under the spokesmanship of 
Dr. Franz Boas, Columbia University 
anthropologist, included those of three 
Nobel Prize winners: Dr. Harold C. Urey 
of Columbia University, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of the California Institute of 





*The other such institution is the Florence 
Nightingale Hospital in Dallas, Texas. 
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Technology, and Dr. Irving Langmuir of 
the General Electric Research Laboratories. 

The manifesto specifically growled at 
Germany, Austria, and Italy for their 
persecution of Jewish scientists and called 
for future action: 

“We publicly condemn the Fascist posi- 
tion toward science .. . 

“We firmly believe that in the present 
historical epoch democracy alone can pre- 
serve intellectual freedom . . . When men 
like James Franck,* Albert Einstein, or 
Thomas Mann may no longer continue 
their work . . . all mankind suffers the 
loss . . . If we American scientists wish 
to avoid a similar fate, if we wish to see 
the world continue to progress and pros- 
per, we must bend our efforts to that 
end now .. .” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


There are 273 public mental hospitals 
and 1,700 staff physicians to care for the 
United States’ 500,000 mentally deficient 
or disabled persons. Fully as important 
as care is clinical research to find ways of 
curing and preventing mental disease. A 
special report issued last week by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
New York, showed why such work is not 
done on a large enough scale. Though 
nearly $3,000,000 is spent annually for 
studies on the cause and cure of mental 
disease, approximately 80 per cent of 
mental institutions are “not favorable for 
the prosecution of research” and only 150 
staff physicians “show a marked interest 
in and ability for investigative work.” 


§] Four months ago two British research- 
ers “invented” the neutretto—a_ tiny 
atomic particle they assumed must exist 
in order to explain otherwise inexplicable 
behavior on the part of the atom (News- 
weEEK, Aug. 15). Now Dr. Francis R. 
Shonka of the Universities of Chicago and 
St. Paul has told the American Physical 
Society of experiments indicating the po- 
tentially existent neutretto actually does 
exist. Balloons sent 14,200 feet into the 
air to measure the intensity of cosmic 
rays came down bearing evidence of 
specks of matter able to pass through 
thick metal screens. No known atomic 
particle has so high a penetrating power, 
so Dr. Shonka thinks the tiny bullets 
must have been neutrettos. 


§] Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper announced that the population of 
the United States is 130,215,000, accord- 
ing to latest census estimates of July 1. 
This is an increase of 397,161 persons 
since December 1937 and consists of an 
excess of 387,440 births over deaths and 
of 9,721 new immigrants. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, however, stated the 





*Fifty-six-year-old physicist who won the 
Nobel Prize in 1925 and has been teaching at 
Johns Hopkins University since 1935. 


population is increasing more slowly 
every year. As a result, “the declining 
proportion of youths and increasing pro- 
portion of older persons will . . . probably 
call for readjustments in such varied types 
of activity as the manufacture of infants’ 
clothing, toys, wheel chairs, and other 
commodities, and in medical services, rec- 
reation, labor policies, and pensions.” 


 T. M. Matson and T. W. Forbes of the 
Yale University Bureau of Street Traffic 
Research went out in an automobile and 
photographed 800 cars that passed them. 
Their camera studies revealed various 
types of passing, including “the flying 
pass with voluntary return,” in which the 
passing driver could take his time return- 
ing to the right-hand lane, and “the fly- 
ing pass with forced return,” where the 
driver had to pull back into line quickly. 
Matson and Forbes calculated that at 50 
miles an hour it takes 10.5 seconds and 
750 feet to make a forced pass. At the 
same speed a voluntary pass takes 11.5 
seconds and 1,050 feet. 
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Streamlined Steamship 
Highlights March of Progress 
in Industrial Design 


In a decade industrial design has be- 
come a full-fledged profession that affects 
the buying habits of nearly every consum- 
er in America. An artist in shirtsleeves, 
the industrial designer works with en- 
gineers in the factory to repackage and 
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Raymond Loewy’s Ancon 
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redesign machine-made products, }, 
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Stowe Meyers 


Walter Dorwin Teague is mar 

atrical ¢ 

é Last M 

grows from the use or function of an ob Fine m 


ject. When a good industrial designer has 


: : aa W t 
finished with a product, it is apt to ke ~ 


simpler, better-looking, easier to sell, and onag 
c* cn cheaper to make. & up | 
Saturday, Dec. 10, at Quincy, Mass, any 
Mrs. Harry Woodring, wife of the Secre- ais 
tary of War, launched the streamlined me ih 
ship Ancon. Second of three 1,000-ton thines 
passenger and freight vessels being built 6s 
by Bethlehem Steel for the Panama Rail- — - 
road Steamship Lines, the ship underwent Tea : 
industrial design by Raymond Loewy. hg.” 
accordance with new fireproofing regv- York € 
lations, he gave it all-metal furniture, a 
a 


even upholstering the aluminum-and-steel 
chairs in flameproof fabrics. He also de- 
vised the exterior color scheme of a white- 
trimmed - blue-gray hull, with a_ beige 
streamlined funnel trimmed in stainles 
steel. Loewy says the Panama line’ 
three new ships are the first Americal 
vessels decorated in the modern Americal 
manner. 

Loewy started his career as an enginett, 
turned to advertising art, and thence t0 
industrial design. He has streamlined 
Studebaker cars, Stewart-Warner radios 
liquor bottles and packages for Seagram's, 
and plane interiors for Curtiss-Wright, 
Boeing, and Douglas. His specialty 
transportation: he is consulting desigat? 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Loewy is only one of the nation’s to @ ‘The 
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industrial designers. Some of the others: 






























Walter Dorwin Teague doesn’t like to 
fe called an “exhibitionist.” But one of 
‘is outstanding jobs was the Ford exhibit 
he designed for the 1933 Chicago Century 
it Progress. This year he is working on 
ord, U.S. Steel, and du Pont exhibits for 
e New York and San Francisco fairs. 
This, however, is only a side line with 
eague. Since 1927 he has redesigned 
fameras for Eastman Kodak (his oldest 
ents), railway cars for the New York, 
lew Haven & Hartford and Union Pa- 
fic, the advanced underslung 1930 Mar- 
mon car, gas stations for Texaco, and nu- 
merous other products. 

At present Teague is most fascinated 
by his post as the only industrial designer 
on the New York World’s Fair seven-man 
board of design. This job has included al- 
cating space, commissioning architects 
nd artists, and passing on everything 
roncerning a proposed building from its 
architecture to its color scheme. When 
some complain that the fair buildings he 
ypproved are not functional, Teague an- 
swers: “The function of a fair building is 
» attract attention.” 


[Another “exhibitionist” is Henry Drey- 
fuss, who will be responsible for the in- 
erior of the “theme sphere” at the New 
fork fair. Dreyfuss became an industrial 
designer because the bottom fell out of 
his market. For he started out as a the- 
atrical designer, creating the set for “The 
Last Mile,” “The Cat and the Fiddle,” 
“Fine and Dandy,” and “Strike Me Pink.” 
When the movies began cutting into the- 
atrical productions, Dreyfuss went to Eu- 
rope, thought it all over, and returned to 
set up shop, taking commissions from in- 
dustry. Now 34, he is so successful a busi- 
nessman that he will accept only fifteen 
or eighteen jobs a year—and these only 
things that interest him. To date he’s 
been interested enough to accept commis- 
sions ranging from the Mercury and 
Twentieth Century trains for the New 
York Central to an icepick for 5-and-10- 
cent-store sale. In between he’s restyled 
Crane bathroom fixtures, Big Ben alarm 








x Paul J. Wolfe 
Gustav Jensen, designer 


clocks, Hoover vacuum cleaners, Federal 
motor trucks, and Royal typewriters. 


{A third industrial designer who will 
participate in the New York and San 
Francisco fairs is André Girard. Art di- 
rector of the French building at the San 
Francisco exhibit, he is planning furni- 
ture, pictures, and decoration for a 10,000,- 
000-franc “dream house.” For the French 
building at the New York exposition he is 
preparing a large abstract mural called 
“Color.” 

This is expected to attract as much at- 
tention as three of the 22 pictures he ex- 
hibited last week at the Sullivan Gallery, 
New York. For the mural, like the three 
pictures, is to be painted in colors derived 
from the formula for du Pont’s Duco au- 
tomobile paint. Designer of French radios 
and of stage sets, Girard has worked in 
du Pont’s Paris office since 1927. There he 
has designed cans for paint and color 
schemes for French automobiles. For his 
New York mural, Girard has prepared a 
new palette of Duco shades, each named 
for a French painter. Rose represents Re- 
noir; purple, his master Rouault; green 
stands for Cézanne. 


{| Fellow artists consider Gustav Jensen 
one of the best industrial designers. Son 
of a Copenhagen banker, he came to New 
York about twenty years ago (he doesn’t 
remember exactly when) and made a liv- 
ing painting signs. More recently he has 
become known as the designer of cartons 
for Liggett drugstore cosmetics, Morrell 
canned-meat containers, and the Interna- 
tional Nickel Co.’s Monel-metal sink, of 
which the Museum of Modern Art owns a 
model. He is now working on a milk bot- 
tle for Sheffield Farms. 

Jensen is particularly proud of a pine- 
apple-shaped radio that he designed for 
his own amusement. “I wanted to make 
something,” he says, “that looks as if 
something comes out of it.” 





The Eleanor Glide 


With women’s hair up and business in- 
dexes down, the nation last summer began 
leaning toward Victorian conservatism. 
Even the sacred citadel of swing tottered 
a bit; devotees of the shag in its more 
raffish forms were considered eccentric, 
and a faintly foolish new dance called the 
Lambeth Walk came to America from 
London. 

This week a 100 per cent American 
counterpart of the mincing British step 
appeared at a White House party. Inspired 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, who attends folk 
dances on her travels as First Lady, the 
new dance is called the Eleanor Glide. 
Mayris Chaney and Edward Fox, its cre- 
ators, have divided its steps into four 
parts: Promenade Glide; Boy Meets Girl; 
Circle Glide; Tiptoe Glide. These consist 
of a bewildering maze of skips, hops, and 
glides varied by a species of one-person 
ring-around-the-rosy. 

While the Eleanor Glide is probably too 
complicated to be popular with the average 
American dancer, it bears one striking re- 
semblance to the simpler Lambeth Walk. 
The British dance ends with each partici- 
pant jerking thumb over shoulder and 
yelling “oi!” loudly enough to wake the 
neighbors; the Eleanor Glide finishes when 
partners shout “shake!” and clasp hands. 





Acme 


The Eleanor Glide,’ as performed by its creators, Mayris Chaney and Edward Foz, pleased Mrs. Roosevelt 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





‘Thanks for Everything’: 
a Bogus Radio Scare Mixed 
With Social Significance 


After Orson Welles’ Oct. 30 broadcast 
convinced thousands of terrified radio lis- 
teners that a Martian host was huffing and 
puffing on the Hudson’s shores, two studios 
promptly cashed in on the resulting pub- 
licity by reissuing films of similar fantastic 
content (Newsweek, Nov. 14). But Dar- 
ryl F. Zanuck of Twentieth Century-Fox 
had started production on his latest screen 
musical at least a month before the Welles 
episode proved that one man’s fantasy is 
another man’s fact. 

In THANnKs For EveryTuine a specially 
doctored-up radio reports another attack 
on the United States’ eastern coast as 
New York is bombed by an unidentified 
foreign power. In this case—an adaptation 
of a screen play by Harry Tugend—the 
hoax is perpetrated only on the one per- 
son it is intended to impress. He is Henry 
Smith (Jack Haley), a small-town grocery 
clerk who had won a $25,000 radio con- 
test and the title of Mr. Average Ameri- 
can. 

Henry’s troubles start when he says 
good-by to his Missouri sweetheart (Ar- 
leen Whelan) and hurries to New York 
to collect $25,000 from the Harcourt Ad- 
vertising Agency. Impressed by his Aver- 
age American’s ability to predict what the 
public will like, Harcourt (Adolphe Men- 
jou) reneges on the prize award and ma- 
neuvers Henry onto the pay roll as a one- 
man survey. When the ambassador of 
a neighboring nation commissions Har- 
court to ascertain the provocation neces- 
sary to make Americans go to war, Henry 
is subjected to an ingeniously faked wave 
of war hysteria so his reactions can be 
charted. 

Directed by William A. Seiter, the en- 
suing sequences, like the bright and breezy 
improbabilities that lead up to them, are 
well above par for screen musical humor. 
And to a knowing cast that includes Jack 
Oakie and Binnie Barnes, and a trio of 
Gordon and Revel songs sung by Tony 
Martin, “Thanks for Everything” adds a 
fillip of Social Significance. The gist of it: 
the Average American is unalterably op- 
posed to war, but if the United States were 
attacked he would rush to its defense 
without bothering to tuck in his shirttails. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Our West Wirn tHe Harpys (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): The fifth film in this 
entertaining series presents the folksy 
Hardy family vacationing on a ranch where 
the legal knowledge of the Judge (Lewis 
Stone) is sorely needed and where Andy 
(Mickey Rooney) comes off second best 











in competition with broncos, burros, and 
a sharp-shooting tomboy (Virginia Weid- 
ler). Cecilia Parker, Fay Holden, Ann 
Rutherford, Gordon Jones. 


Orace (Tri-National): Except for its 
opening sequences, this story of a faithful 
husband (Charles Boyer) who finds him- 
self falling in love with a young Parisienne 
is mangled by inept cutting and—probably 
—the censors’ scissors. Despite an excel- 
lent cast, Boyer’s first French production 
since “Mayerling” is notable only for the 
debut of Miche!» Morgan—a talented 18- 
year-old newcomer. Lisette Lanvin, Jean- 
Louis Barrault. 





MUSIC 





Bloch’s New Concerto 
Shows the Composer’s Departure 
from Hebraic Melodies 


Though Jewish musicians have won 
more note as interpreters than as compos- 
ers, their creative achievement has been 
nonetheless substantial. Among a score 
who have attained world recognition in 
creative fields during the past century, 
half a dozen names leap easily from mem- 
ory: Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, 
Dukas, Mahler, Schénberg. 

Another distinguished Jew, a composer 
whom Lawrence Gilman has nominated 
“one of the most remarkable creative spir- 
its of our time,” is Ernest Bloch. Of Swiss 
birth, Bloch, now 58, came to the United 
States in 1916 and soon was naturalized. 
This week in Cleveland, his new violin 
concerto, conceived some time ago but 
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completed only last January, receives ; 
world premiére at the hands of Jo 
Szigeti and the Cleveland Orchestra y, 
der Rodzinski. 

The event does more than add one con 
certo to the repertory of the violin: ; 
marks a sharp departure from the Bloc 
tradition. Barring a few works, and thoy 
not his most eloquent, Bloch has alway 
drawn thematic material and Orien, 
color from the great storehouse of traj 
tional Hebraic melody which he laid wp 
during his boyhood in Geneva. Notabh 
among these racially influenced compo. 
tions are his “Israel” symphony aj 
“Sacred Service” (Avodah Ha-Kodesh) }j 
his new violin concerto Bloch not onl 
renounces this custom, but remarks op j 
“It would be impossible for me to delineaty 
a plan or ‘program’ in this work—] ey 
only say that there is in it no ‘Jewish’ jp. 
spiration or intention.” 

Not waiting for critics to deliver thei 
formal judgments, Szigeti, on the eve of 
the premiére, wired Newsweek: 

“On first seeing Bloch’s concerto I ¢. 
claimed: ‘This is the work Ysaye [Bloch’s 
teacher] would have wished to write’’ . ., 
Perhaps what was denied to Bloch the 
violinist, Bloch the composer brought into 
existence for others .. .” 





The Ex-Choir Singer 


Thirty years ago, in a dilapidated sec. 
tion of South Philadelphia, a Negro widow 
and her three young daughters fought 
against a dreary world of drudging pov- 
erty. The mother did any odd jobs she 
could lay hands on—washing, cooking, and 
scrubbing. There were only two bright 


A pair of Jacks: Haley and Oakie in ‘Thanks for Everything’ 
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Marian Anderson, contralto-soprano 


spots in the family day—religion and mu- 
sic. Before a rickety piano in the kitchen, 
one of the daughters, the middle one, fum- 
bled earnestly at the keyboard while her 
mother labored over a skimpy supper. 

As Marian Anderson grew older she 
joined the choir of the Union Baptist 
Church. Soon she was attracting atten- 
tion with her rich contralto. When she en- 
tered the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, the principal, impressed by Mar- 
ian’s musical talent, arranged for an audi- 
tion with David Bispham. A little later, 
$125 raised through a church concert, en- 
abled her to take regular singing lessons 
under an Italian instructor. 

Then came Marian Anderson’s big 
chance. In 1925, competing against 300 
other singers, she won an appearance at 
the New York Lewisohn Stadium. After 
that she went to Europe for further study, 
started concertizing, and soon won inter- 
national acclaim. 

Last month Marian Anderson opened 
her fourth transcontinental American tour 
at Buffalo. Last week she packed Carnegie 
Hall in New York City. During the next 
four months she will appear in some 50 
leading cities throughout the country, with 
recitals nearly every other day until the 
end of April. 

As notable as her three-octave contralto- 
soprano voice are her programs. Unlike 
many Negro singers she does not specialize 
in spirituals but compasses the entire vo- 
cal repertory, from Purcell onward. For 
this versatility—in part, at least—Marian 
Anderson thanks her early choir expe- 
rence, 





The Don Cossacks 


Probably the best-known Russian Cos- 
sacks—tribes originally dubbed “Kazaks” 
(pillaging warriors) by the Turks because 
of their marauding activities—were those 
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Trial and Error 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Juported from England where it 
has been a big success, both critical and 
popular, M. J. Farrell’s and John Per- 
ry’s Sprinc MEETING once again makes 
us wonder whether it is the English or 
ourselves who need the attention of a 
brain specialist. Hailed by the London 
critics as everything from a “superb 
character play” to “magnificent enter- 
tainment,” what we obtuse Yankees 
find at the Morosco Theater is only a 
tepid little horsey comedy about the 
love tremors of a trio of Celts which be- 
gins with a young woman crying out 
“Oo, darling, me that time!” when an- 
other, trying a dress on her, sticks a 
pin into her, which has its characters 
remarking either “I must have a look 
at the Solario colt” or “I must see the 
horses before they go out” whenever the 
authors wish to get them off the stage, 
which contains such familiar early-cen- 
tury comedy lines as “Michael’s family 
are far too decent and respectable to 
think of marrying into ours” (Michael 


. being a servant), and which ends, like 


nine out of ten school plays in Samuel 
T. French’s catalogue, with three 
couples happily paired off and about to 
be married. 

The company doing the play in Lon- 
don contains that admirable Irish come- 
dian, Arthur Sinclair. As almost any 
play is likely to be amusing if it has 
Sinclair in it, this may in some part 
possibly account for the entertainment 
the English have found it to be. But as 
Sinclair is unfortunately not in the lo- 
cal presentation, I continue bewildered- 
ly to scratch my nose over the “rare hu- 
mor” that the London critics have dis- 
covered in the manuscript. That is, I 
continue bewilderedly until I read, in 
another direction, Mr. James Agate’s 
pleased citation of the best and most 
rib-busting joke heard at the recent 
Royal Command variety performance 
at the Coliseum. “Where’s your old 
man?” asked Elsie Waters of Doris Wa- 
ters. (“They lace an extraordinary tal- 
ent for low comedy with genuine Cock- 
ney wit,” wrote Agate.) “At an identi- 
fication parade,” came the answer. 
“That won’t take him long,” declared 
the first speaker. And received the re- 
ply: “Last time it took him three 
months!” 

I begin faintly to understand. 


The gentlemen affiliated with the 
Playwrights’ Company continue to sell 
us, in one shape or another, the idea 
that democracy is a better form of gov- 
ernment than that advocated by Hitler 
and Mussolini, which is something like 
selling one one’s own pair of pants. 
Sherwood was the first of the company 
to give us the sales talk; Anderson was 
the second; and now comes around to 
the back door Elmer Rice. Of the three, 
Rice’s talk is by far the weakest. It is 
billed American LANpscaPe and it pro- 
ceeds with an almost complete dramatic 
inaction to offer the already fully ac- 
cepted democratic line of goods. 


"The chief diversion of the audi- 
ence and critics directly after the open- 
ing of Philip Barry’s Here Come THE 
CLowns was trying to figure out what 
the play was about, and in the diversion 
I have little doubt that Mr. Barry him- 
self was somewhere secretly participat- 
ing. As in the instance of his “Hotel 
Universe,” the author here again seeks 
to explore the regions of metaphysics, 
symbolical philosophy, and transcenden- 
tal ethics and here again gets lost in 
the dark. A_ grotesquerie involving 
vaudeville folk bent on deciphering the 
problem of Good and Evil, the play 
amounts in sum to an unintentional 
vaudeville of Pirandello, Giacosa, Ev- 
reinoff, and the Chesterton of “Magic,” 
all faultily digested. It is as confused 
as the hundred bits of colored glass in 
a toy kaleidoscope but, paradoxically 
enough, like such a kaleidoscope its 
shifting movement occasionally provides 
a gleaming and engaging, if still dis- 
ordered, pattern. In other words, though 
much of the play seems meaningless, 
or at least troublesomely evasive, it 
now and again despite itself induces in 
one’s imaginative fancy oddly piquant 
little half tones and overtones. 

The difficulty with Barry, in this case 
as in the case of “Hotel Universe,” is 
that he unconsciously mistakes his own 
philosophical vagueness for vagueness 
in the philosophies themselves. 

It is thus that a play like this “Here 
Come the Clowns” confounds its audi- 
ence not because its concepts are in 
themselves necessarily obscure but rath- 
er because Barry tortures them into 
obscurity with his own mental boozi- 
ness. 
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who settled along the river Don in the 
sixteenth century. 

For more than 350 years the Don Cos- 
sacks thrived and enjoyed considerable 
independence. But the Russian revolution 
ended that: the Bolsheviks set upon the 
loyal Cossacks in 1917, killing many and 
imprisoning others. In the latter group was 
a young lieutenant, Serge Jaroff, who had 
served in the Imperial Army. With 80,000 
others Jaroff was thrown into the notorious 
“camp of death” near Constantinople. 

To cheer up his companions while they 
huddled desperately around a prison camp- 
fire, the lieutenant started to lead them in 
folk singing. Several months later he had 
a trained-to-the-trigger male chorus. Thus, 
with their release, came into existence a 
band of singing refugees—the Don Cossack 
Male Chorus—known today throughout 
the world for lusty rendering of Russian 
music. 

Eight years ago—Nov. 4, 1930—the 
chorus made its first New York appearance 
in Carnegie Hall. Next week, closing its 
ninth American tour after making its 42nd 
New York appearance, the Cossacks leave 
for a tour of Germany, Scandinavia, and 
England. In fifteen years, the 36 have 
given nearly 4,000 concerts. Though they 
specialize in Russian folk songs such as 
the Sviatotchnui, or Christmas songs, and 
the Volzhskia, or traditional tunes of the 
Volga boatmen, their programs also in- 
clude much liturgical music by Glinka, 
Bortniansky, and Gretchaninoff. 

Except for Jaroff himself, none of the 
men was a professional musician prior to 
the formation of the Don Cossack Chorus. 
One was a secret-service agent, another a 
goldsmith, three were lawyers, two were 
chemists, and fourteen held military posts 
in the old Russian Army. Aside from an 
annual six-week vacation on the French 
Riviera, where most of their families live, 
they concertize the year around, making 
an average of five appearances weekly. 


{The Don Cossack singers are literally 
“men without a country.” Exiled from 
their homeland for seventeen years, they 
carry Nansen passports issued by the 
League of Nations and bearing the signifi- 
cant words “en voyage” instead of “coun- 
try.” In 1943 they will attain American 
citizenship under a special ruling that 
waives the continuous residence clause. 


RECORD WEEK 


To guide connoisseurs through the 
choice offerings on Victor Red Seal rec- 
ords, a special catalogue has been pub- 
lished by the RCA-Victor Co. It lists some 
33 albums that address themselves to the 
ears of sophisticates. 

For children, Decca has been building 
up an extensive library of songs and sto- 
ries, grouped in sets of three 10-inch rec- 
ords, sung, played, and recounted by 
Frank Luther. Each of these varied al- 





———— 





Wide World 

Big Blimp: The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. ‘walks’ its latest product 
out of the Akron, Ohio, airship dock. Currently the world’s largest non- 
rigid airship and one of the largest ever built, it holds 404,000 cubic feet of 
helium. After testing, it goes to the U.S. Navy. Uses: coastal patrol, train- 
ing of crews for bigger, rigid ships. 





bums sells for $1.05. Also released by 
Decca are two albums of children’s French 
folk songs, sung by Louis Chartier; these 
albums (three 10-inch records) sell for 
$2.75 each. 

Other currently significant releases: 

Harpsicuorp Music—Bach, Gibbons, 
Morley, etc. (Ralph Kirkpatrick. Six 192- 
inch Musicraft records in album, $9.) 
Bach is represented by his Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue, Gibbons by “The Lord 
Salisbury” and “The Queene’s Command,” 
Morley by “Goe From My Window,” 
Purcell by two harpsichord suites and 
“Lilliburlero.” Various short works of 
Couperin, Rameau, and Scarlatti are also 
included, constituting a vest-pocket li- 
brary for this charming instrument. 

Taytor (Deems)—Through the Look- 
ing Glass. (CBS Symphony and Howard 
Barlow. Four 12-inch Columbia records 
in album, with notes by the composer, $8.) 
This first recording of the orchestral suite 
inspired by Carroll’s sequel to “Alice in 
Wonderland” was made under Taylor’s 
own supervision. 

Wacner—F lying Dutchman Overture, 
Tannhduser March. (London Philharmon- 
ic and Sir Thomas Beecham. Two 12-inch 
Columbia records, $3.25.) The dominant 
British conductor gives a tonic perform- 
ance of two Wagnerian favorites. 

Wacner—Tristan und Isolde: Prelude, 
Liebesnacht, Liebestod. (Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and Leopold Stokowski. Five 12- 
inch Victor records, $9.) Although Stokow- 
ski had previously made a “symphonic 
synthesis” from these sovereign moments 
in Wagner’s love drama, he has now ap- 
proached the task again in a revised or- 
chestral version and fresh recording of sin- 
gular brilliance. 





AVIATION 


Ban on Lindbergh Slogan 
Marks End of Hero Exploitation 
by Commercial Air Lines 





In its early days, aviation was a highly 
personalized adventure. Its heroes were 
steely-eyed war aces and their successors, 
daredevil glamour guys who barnstormed 
the country in rattletrap Jennies. Later, 
with none but the crudest instruments to 
guide them, aviators of the ’20s made in- 
credible flights; wherever they landed—i 
they got down safely—admirers dogged 
their footsteps in reverential herds. 

Though the coming of commercial air 
lines made flying more business than ad- 
venture, the publicity men still found it 
easy to sell aviation to the public by iden- 
tifying their companies with famous avi- 
ators. Hence Pan American built up the 
Musick name; Eastern Air Lines plugged 
Rickenbacker and Merrill; earlier, Trans 
continental & Western Air hired Lindbergh 
as technical adviser and called itself “The 
Lindbergh Line.” 

Last January’s Pacific crash took Mv 
sick out of the picture; Dick Merrill’ 
Pennsylvania crackup soft-pedaled Easter 
Air Lines’ personal publicity; and last week 
the TWA removed final traces of her 
advertising from commercial aviation by 
blotting mention of Lindbergh from all the 
company’s promotional literature. 

While TWA officials denied they had 
formally abandoned the slogan, the mov¢ 
was regarded as implication that the Lint- 
bergh name, a traffic builder for ten year, 
was no longer an asset. And though Jack 
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Frye, the air line’s president, specifically 
denied that the action had been taken be- 
cause of customers’ objections to Lind- 
bergh’s reported pro-German sympathies, 
TWA’s new slogan—“Nature Made It— 
TWA Flies It: The Sunny Santa Fe 


Trail”—was significantly noncontroversial. 





SPORTS 


Perfect Pros: New York 
Footballers Win Championship 
From Green Bay Packers 





The town of Green Bay, Wis. (popula- 
tion 37,415), produces many things, in- 
cluding cheese, meat, and paper. But its 
best-known product is its football team— 
the Green Bay Packers. 

Four times champions of professional 
football (in 1929, *30, ’31, and °36), the 
Packers this fall concluded the regular 


f season on top of the Western division. 


Throughout the circuit, they were gen- 
erally rated as having one of the great 
teams of their history, if not the very 
best. Coach Earl (Curly) Lambeau (war- 
era teammate at Notre Dame of the fa- 
mous George Gipp) could put on the field 
two lines averaging 222 pounds each; for 
attacking weapons he had the National 
Football League’s two leading scorers of 
the year: Clarke Hinkle, back, who works 
in the disinfectant business, as a side line, 
concluded the regular season with 58 
points, and Don Hutson, the pass-catching 
end, caught nine touchdown throws for 57. 

These factors prompted bookmakers 
to quote the Ponderous Packers as 7-5 
favorites last Sunday when they lined up 
against the New York Giants, Eastern di- 
vision winners, in a game to establish pro 
football’s 1938 champion. The fact that 
the red-jerseyed Giants had beaten the 
Packers 15-8 in their previous meeting 
(Nov. 20) was not considered significant 
for then the Westerners had Hutson and 
Bob Monnett, the team’s star passer, both 
on the bench with game legs. Yet they 
scored 21 first downs to the Giants’ six, 
and lost only because of two suddenly dis- 
astrous plays. 

Much to the delight of a home crowd 
of 48,100 the gridiron world series ran 
counter to betting odds. It soon became 
apparent that Hutson and Monnett— 
though in the game—had not recovered 
and were limping painfully. 

Steve Owen, the Giants’ coach, resorted 
to his usual method of substituting eleven- 
man teams as a unit. Parading his 275 
pounds between the 35-yard stripes, Owen 
—a former wrestler—nervously twisted 
his hands behind his back as his wholesale 
replacements held the bulkier Packers to 
a standstill. The Giants gained a 16-14 
lead at the half. 

In the third period Paul Engebretsen’s 
l5-yard field goal put the Packers ahead 





i Wide World 
Owen, coach of champion Giants 


Wide World 


Two-Ton Tony Galento 





17-16, but then the Giants’ Ed Danowski 
—top passer of the year with 70 out of 129 
complete for 848 yards—produced a 35- 
yard pass to Hank Soar, who dived three 
more yards for the final and payoff touch- 
down, 23-17. 

Thus the Giants won their third pro 
championship—to say nothing of $504 cash 
apiece. They now rank second in national 
titles only to the Packers, forced this year 
to accept runner-up fees of $335 each. 
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Nonstop Tony 


Tony Galento, 238-pounder who might 
be described as Two-Ton-Tony-With-The- 
Pot-Belly, has not fully recovered from the 
lobar pneumonia which laid him low last 
July. No longer does Tony feel sufficiently 
healthy after a fight to gargle beer in his 
dressing room. 

Health is a small matter in the com- 
mercial mauling industry, however, and 
Tony is doing well under the sponsorship 
of Joe Jacobs, ex-manager of Max Schmel- 
ing; and Herman (Muggsy) Taylor and 
Bill Duffy—the pair who formerly guided 
Primo Carnera from a circus freak to the 
heavyweight title. His only sorrow is the 
fact that fight fans insist on viewing his 
victories with skeptic‘sm; the same boos 
that jeered Galento’s three-round knock- 
out of Harry Thomas in Philadelphia a 
month ago (Thomas’ license was revoked) 
echoed in St. Louis last week as the Pride 
of New Jersey planted a ninth-round fist 
in the solar plexus of another Thomas—a 
Negro, first name Otis. This Thomas, too, 
suddenly went into a coma. 

Galento’s knockout punch followed as 
confusing an eighth round as the ring ever 
produced. Obviously losing on points, Tony 
hit Otis south of the belt for the third time 
and, since Missouri boxing laws forbid 
three fouls, the referee, Walter Heisner, 
motioned both fighters to their corners, 
pointing out Otis as the winner. But while 
Tony and Otis rested on their stools—the 
clock ticking away—Bill Duffy climbed 
through the ropes and convinced the ref- 
eree that Tony must be granted a reprieve. 
The bout was continued—and the Jersey 
saloonkeeper preserved a record entitling 
him to continue demands for a crack this 
winter at Max Baer and then perhaps at 
“that bum” Joe Louis, the heavyweight 
champion. 





Trophies of the Week 


Following a free meal at Jack Demp- 
sey’s Restaurant in New York City last 
week, members of the Boxing Writers As- 
sociation voted to Jack Dempsey the 1938 
Edward J. Neil Memorial Gold Medal 
(annually presented to the man who ac- 
complished most for boxing). The ex- 
heavyweight champion was honored be- 
cause he spread the popularity of punch- 
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ing by refereeing and speaking throughout 
the nation. 


4] At a banquet of 300 coaches, officials, 
and ex-stars in the Columbia Club, New 
York City, the Touchdown Club awarded 
a trophy posthumously to LeRoy Mills 
because he “rendered an unusual service 
and made an outstanding contribution to 
the game of football.” Mills, who died this 
fall while teaching Princeton players how 
to kick, volunteered his services free to 
any college and was regarded as the coun- 
try’s leading authority on how to boot 
the ball out of bounds deep into oppo- 
nents’ territory. 


{| Perry B. Rice, secretary of the American 
Kennel Club, awarded to the cocker span- 
iel the distinction of being the most popu- 
lar registered dog in the United States. 
During the first ten months of this year, 
Rice reports, 13,742 members of the peppy 
gun-dog breed were listed with the A.K.C. 
Next came Boston terriers with 6,891 en- 
tries, Scottish terriers (Scotties) with 
5,717, and fox terriers with 5,088. 





Baseball Business 


Headline deals and decisions at the 37th 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Baseball Leagues, 
held last week in New Orleans: 

The Chicago Cubs traded Outfielder 
Frank Demaree, Shortshop Bill Jurges, 
and Catcher Ken O’Dea to the New York 
Giants for Outfielder Hank Leiber, Short- 
stop Dick Bartell, and Catcher Gus Man- 
cuso—a transaction so even that impartial 
fans couldn’t decide which team gained 
the advantage. 

Larry McPhail, Brooklyn general man- 
ager, worried the New York Yankee and 


New York Giant owners by announcing 
his intention to put the Dodger home 
games on the air—terminating a no- 
broadcast agreement between the three 
New York teams. 

Tony Lazzeri, ex-Yankee hero, obtained 
his release as utility player and coach of 
the Chicago Cubs and signed “to play 
second base regularly” for Brooklyn. 

Burleigh Grimes, fired as manager of 
Brooklyn last October, was hired to man- 
age the Montreal Royals in the Interna- 
tional League. 

The St. Louis Browns traded Tom 
Carey, infielder, to the Boston Red Sox for 
Johnny Marcum, pitcher. 

The St. Louis Cardinals sold Ray Har- 
rell, pitcher, to the Chicago Cubs. 

Cincinnati sold Joe Cascarella, pitcher, 
to Buffalo, and sent Dusty Cooke, out- 
fielder, to Rochester in exchange for Stan- 
ley Bordagaray, outfielder. 

The Washington Senators released Zeke 
Bonura. 

After all American League teams passed 
up their prior rights to sign the plump 30- 
year-old first baseman, he was purchased 
by the Giants. 





Time Out 


Last week with the big three of women’s 
tennis: Alice Marble, national champion, 
was still crooning torch ballads in the 
Sert Room of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5). Helen Hull Jacobs 
was hiding away in Williamsburg, Va., 
writing her second novel (about one of her 
revolutionary ancestors, Carter Braxton) . 
Helen Wills Moody, who has just sold a 
mystery novel, was tramping over San 
Francisco grass, conscientiously trying to 
learn the rudiments of golf. 


FOURTH ESTATS 





A Newspaper by Radio: 
The St. Louis P-D Pioneer; 
With Facsimile Process 


Sixty years ago Dec. 12, presses rolled 
off Vol. 1, No. 1, of The St. Louis Pog. 
Dispatch, springboard for Joseph Pulitzer’, 
leap into the Valhalla of American joy. 
nalism. 

Last week in fifteen St. Louis home 
another Vol. 1, No. 1, of The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch unreeled from an innocent. 
looking cabinet. It was the first issue of 
a daily facsimile newspaper, broadcast on 
ultra-high frequency from The P-D’s ¢. 
perimental radio station W9XZY, and jt 
coincided with the parent paper’s anni. 
versary celebration. 


Radio 


In the 1920s, when radio began to be 
an advertising competitor to newspapers, 
The Post-Dispatch, like certain other pa- 
pers, set up a commercial radio station, 
Since 1934, engineers of this station 
(KSD) have watched the development of 
facsimile broadcasting. Last April Post- 
Dispatch executives decided to be in the 
forefront with discovery important to 
both radio and newspapers and obtained 
the necessary equipment from Radio Corp. 
of America. 

Their opening experiments last week, 
broadcast on ultra-high frequency, dif- 
fered from those of the Finch Telecom- 
munications Laboratories (Newsweek, 
Oct. 18, 1937, Mar. 14, 1938) , which were 
on regular broadcast wave lengths. 

Facsimile broadcasts utilize a photo- 
electric cell. As a beam of light scans a 











Arc of the Golf Expert: In New York City 
last week A. G. Spalding’s new ultra-speed camera 
(1/100,000 of a second exposure) caught Bobby Jones’ 
compact downswing and follow through. 





© A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Arc of the Golf Dub: Note the much higher 
path of his downswing as compared with Jones’, the 
rigidity of his knees, and the incorrectly toed-in club- 
head immediately after the ball was hit. 
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page of copy, the cell records the varia- 
tions between the black and white of 
printed matter and the shadings of photo- 
eraphs. The variations are amplified and 
sent out over radio waves to a receiver 
where they exert pressure on a stylus that 
traces out the original copy. It takes fif- 
teen minutes to broadcast a page. 

The P-D’s first broadcast newspaper, 
reproduced in regular seven-point type, 


& consisted of nine pages 8% inches long and 


four columns wide. It contained general 
news, photographs, sports, an editorial 
cartoon, radio news, financial news, and 
stock-market quotations, but no advertis- 
ing. It was received in the homes of KSD 
and P-D executives located within 30 
miles of the station. But within a month 
the manufacturer plans to make receiving 
sets available at about $260 each for gen- 
eral home use. Several of these will be set 
up in public places for demonstration. 


Anniversary 
A decade ago, at its half-century mark, 
The Post-Dispatch issued a special edition 
tracing its history from the time Joseph 
Pulitzer, a Hungarian immigrant, bought 
The Dispatch at a sheriff’s sale for $2,500 
and then arranged a merger with The 
Post. It was the success story of Pulitzer 
journalism which has produced such stand- 
outs as O.K. Bovard, once among the na- 
tion’s highest paid managing editors, who 
resigned last summer (Newsweek, Aug. 
8), Marquis Childs, Paul Y. Anderson (see 
page 4), and other reporters, and made 
The Post-Dispatch one of the nation’s fore- 
most newspapers. 
_A feature of the golden-anniversary edi- 
tion was a symposium of articles on “The 
Drift of Civilization,” which were nation- 
ally and internationally hailed. This week 
the 60th anniversary is marked with an- 
other symposium—‘“Whither America?” 
written by prominent Americans solely on 
American problems. 








































The P-D’s facsimile newspaper: how it’s sent and received 


Its leading piece is a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on freedom of the press. 
To The Post-Dispatch, which since 1936 
has been increasingly critical of the Ad- 
ministration, the President wrote in part: 
“IT do not think that anyone would seri- 
ously argue that the freedom of the press 
to criticize the Administration in office 
has, in any manner, been curtailed ... A 
casual reading of a representative digest 
would reveal the fallacy of allegations to 
the contrary .. .” 





Stories of the Year 


In this season of recapitulations, the 
major news services—the Associated Press, 
the United Press and the International 
News Service—last week selected the out- 
standing news stories of the year: 

The A.P.: (1) Munich pact and sub- 
sequent developments, (2) treatment of 
Jews in Germany and world repercussions, 
(3) Republican election gains, (4) New 
England hurricane, (5) fall of Hankow 
and Canton, (6) Douglas Corrigan’s 
“wrong-way” flight to Ireland, (7) How- 
ard Hughes’ round-the-world flight, (8) 
Wreck of the Milwaukee railroad’s Olym- 
pian, (9) John Warde’s suicide plunge 
from the Gotham Hotel in New York, 
(10) Orson Welles’ Martian-scare broad- 
cast. 

The U.P.: (1) Sudeten crisis and Mu- 
nich pact, (2) Germany’s union with Aus- 
tria, (3) Republican gains, (4) Germany’s 
anti-Semitic campaign, (5) Corrigan’s 
flight, (6) New England hurricane, (7) 
Welles’ broadcast, (8) Warde’s leap, (9) 
enactment of Wage-Hour Law, (10) de- 
velopment of United States foreign pol- 
icy, (11) Franco-Italian colonies crisis, 
(12) confession of Richard Whitney. 

The I.N.S.: (1) events culminating in 
the Munich pact, (2) Germany’s annexa- 
tion of Austria, (3) Germany’s anti-Semit- 
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ic campaign, (4) defeat of President 
Roosevelt’s Reorganization Bill, (5) Re- 
publican gains, (6) New England hurri- 
cane, (7) Hughes’ flight, (8) Corrigan’s 
flight, (9) continued battle against the 
depression, (10) deaths, including those 
of Cardinal Hayes, Senator Copeland, Gab- 
riele d’Annunzio, and Justice Cardozo. 
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Council of Churches: 
Meeting Hits Hitler, Defends 
Itself on ‘Radicalism’ 
The Federal Council of Churches of 


Christ in America, founded 30 years ago, 
is dedicated to “the essential oneness of 
the Christian churches.” It has 23 mem- 





ber denominations: Northern, Seventh 
Day, and National (Negro) Baptist; 


Brethren, Congregational-Christian, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Protestant and Reformed 
Episcopal, Evangelical, Evangelical and 
Reformed, Quakers, United Lutheran, 
Moravian, Northern Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Southern Methodist, Methodist 
Protestant, three Negro Methodist churches, 
and the United Church of Canada. 

Last week 350 delegates, representing 
these 24,000,000 Protestants, assembled in 
the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y., for the 
Federal Council’s fifteenth biennial meet- 
ing. To succeed Dr. Edgar De Witt Jones 
of Detroit as president, they elected Dr. 
George A. Buttrick of New York City. 
The department of national religious radio 
reported that the council’s 26 series of 
programs since 1936 had drawn 800,000 
letters from listeners. The delegates ap- 
proved a suggestion that Army and Navy 
ministers be addressed as “chaplain,” rath- 
er than by military title, and that they 
wear the cross as an emblem without in- 
signia of rank. 

Unanimously the delegates accepted an 
application for membership by the Most 
Rev. Anthony Bashir, Archbishop of the 
Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church of 
North America. Claiming 100,000 mem- 
bers, this church became the first Ortho- 
dox Catholic and the first non-Protestant 
body to join. 

Approval also greeted a proposal to ex- 
tend the council’s scope by inviting affili- 
ation with the 27 state councils of churches. 
Pending endorsement by the separate de- 
nominations, twelve representatives will be 
added to the council and six to its execu- 
tive committee to speak for the local 
groups. 

But there were brief digressions from 
the dominant theme of almost every ses- 
sion: Christian unity against the totalitar- 
ian nations. Speaker after speaker damned 
Hitler, Mussolini, and all their works. The 
Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Wide World 


Dr. Edgar De Witt Jones 


Church: “When we see how firmly evil is 
entrenched in individual human nature, in 
social customs, in political and industrial 
institutions, the need for a united Chris- 
tian front is apparent. What hope is there 
that a divided church will ever suc- 
ee 

The Rev. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of 
Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
York, considered the outlook for Nazi 
militarism: “One Fiihrer may jockey his 
people into war, but I do not believe he 
could keep them running as long with his 
humanistic ‘Heil Hitler’ as the Kaiser did 
with his pietistic “Gott mit uns’. . . He 
with his Nordic myth and Aryan God can- 
not maintain the popular spirit of sacrifice 
long enough to pass the starting post of 
war.” 

The tone of the addresses called for a 
resolution, and it came. Protesting Ger- 
many’s recent anti-Semitic orgy, the dele- 
gates expressed “horror and shame” that 
“leaders of a great modern government 
should openly instigate and condone such 
horrible actions.” 

Into the dying moments of the meeting 
fell a bombshell from Washington: Prof. 
Theodore Grabner of Concordia Theologi- 
cal Seminary, St. Louis, had testified to 
the Dies committee that the Federal Coun- 


cil “meddled incessantly in political af- 
fairs, invariably sponsoring the ideals of 
radical groups. The council branded the 
charge “grotesquely erroneous.” 





Rebuke to Coughlin 


Last year the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
suffered a double rebuke from the Roman 
Catholic Church. For diatribes against 
President Roosevelt and the C.I.0., he was 
chided by Archbishop Edward Mooney of 
Detroit and Archbishop Amleto Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to Washington. 

Last week he was rebuked again, this 
time by George Cardinal Mundelein of 
Chicago. Cardinal Mundelein, who re- 
turned from Rome Dec. 4, put Father 
Coughlin’s status thus: “As an American 
citizen, Father Coughlin has the right to 
express his personal views on current 
events, but he is not authorized to speak 
for the Catholic Church, nor does he rep- 
resent the doctrine or sentiments of the 
church.” 

The radio priest’s recent broadcasts and 
articles have drawn charges of anti-Semi- 
tism. The church’s stand on the issue is 
that of Pope Pius XI: “It is not possible 
for Christians to take part in anti-Semi- 
tism. We are Semites spiritually.” 





Bible Reading Marathons 


It was 3 am. last Dec. 12 (Sunday) 
when most of the 600 inhabitants of 
Scranton, Kan., crowded into the local 
Methodist church. A parishioner took the 
pulpit, opened a Bible and began reading 
St. Matthew’s Gospel aloud. It was the 
start of one of the longest religious serv- 
ices ever held. Through morning and after- 
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The Bible in Cherokee: Chapter 26 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew 


— ——— 
noon, long into evening, 72 Scrantonite, 
recited in relays. When the last reader hj 
pronounced the last verse of the Book o 
Revelation, it was 9 p.m. They had con, 
pleted the entire New Testament. Past, 
Alexander called it “the biggest day jp 
the fourteen years of my ministry.” 

Repeating the service this week, Scrap. 
ton had the satisfaction of knowing thy 
its idea had been taken up by a big Eay. 
ern church. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, head o 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Unio, 
and pastor of Philadelphia Baptist Ten. 
ple, enlisted 74 of his 2,500 parishioner 
to read the New Testament from 8 an 
to 10 p.m. Sunday, Dec. 11. 

The reading marathons were the mos 
original observances of the American Bible 
Society’s twentieth annual red-letter day 
—Universal Bible Sunday. The date js ; 
variation of the custom, enjoined in the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer, of 
eulogizing the Bible on the second Sw. 
day of Advent. Most Protestant preacher 
uttered eulogies last week and let it m 
at that. But others joined in: President 
Roosevelt congratulated the society; Lov- 
ell Thomas, news commentator, and Pr. 
fessor Quiz, question-beekeeper, mentioned 
the celebration in their regular radio 
broadcasts; William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
University, A.B.S. vice president; Secre. 
tary of Commerce Roper; and Frank R. 
MeNinch, Federal Communications Con- 
mission chairman, also spoke on the radio, 

Founded 122 years ago to boost Bible 
circulation, the American Bible Society 
has distributed 283,700,204 volumes of 
Scripture, including 30,984,922 complete 
texts. In 1937 alone it circulated 3,428,000 
books in English, nearly 2,000,000 in Chi- 
nese dialects, 686,689 in Spanish, and 643; 
922 in Japanese. 

The society’s future goal is publication 
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Courtesy of American Bible Socit!! 


The Bible in Chinese: Chapter? 
of the Gospel of St. Luke 
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To every man who plans 


to spend $1000 for a present 


A 26,000 mile world cruise on an American 


President Liner is easily within your limit! 


Emagine the pattern of sunny days ona famed, 
informal President Liner’s friendly decks, sailing through 
the seven seas! 

Through the Caribbean to Havana and the Panama 
Canal; to incredible Los Angeles. Out of San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate, across the Pacific to Hawaii, Japan, China 
and the fascinating Philippines. Down the China Sea to 
Singapore. And from Penang, across the Sea of Bengal to 
Colombo, on the Island of Ceylon. 

To India’s Bombay. Through the Red Sea to Suez, Port 
Said and Alexandria. Into the Mediterranean, to Naples, 
Genoa; Marseilles. 

And finally, home across the south Atlantic to NewYork. 

Thus do the big, smooth-riding President Liners circum- 
navigate the globe. . . stopping at twenty-one storied ports 
in fourteen different, thrilling countries—showing off 
the world for $970 First Class! 


Plan a 104 day cruise—or add weeks as you 
please, stopover anywhere 


A President Liner world cruise may begin in any month 
you choose, and from New York or California. 

The complete 26,000 mile trip may be made in no more 
than 104 days (85 days if you cross America by train). Or 
you may plan it to take the two full years that President 
Liner tickets allow . . . stopover anywhere, visit ashore or 
make sidetrips, continue on the next or another of these 
tegularly-scheduled, almost identical ships. 

Every President Liner has every stateroom outside, high 
amidship. Each has ample public rooms, and big play decks 
and an outdoor swimming pool. And each serves the same 








fine American food—to which are added the luxuries of 
every foreign port of call. 
But get a// the details! 


Go-as-you-please also to California, Hawatt, 
Orient—via the Sunshine Route 


Your nearest Travel Agent will be glad to tell you not only 
all about the celebrated President Liner world cruises, but 
also about other, shorter trips these same ships offer: 

Round America—to New York by train, thence via Havana 
and the Panama Canal to California, and home again by rail 
—for as little as $304 First Class, rail fare included. 

From New York to Honolulu, via the Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco— for only $315 First Class. 

To the Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route—to Japan, 
China, the Philippines and return. 

Start where you choose, stopover anywhere—continue 
on another President Liner! 

See your Travel Agent at once. Or get details from us at 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago; 514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; or 311 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco. Offices also in other principal cities. 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES 


Formerly Dollar Steamship Lines 
ROUND WORLD SERVICES 
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Wide World 


Grace: This picture, taken from the ceiling of a studio at the University 
of Washington, presents an unusual view of co-eds practicing an interpre- 
tive dance routine. Classes such as these are becoming increasingly popu- 
lar in colleges throughout the country. 





of the Scriptures in each of the 2,796 
tongues known to man. Turning out new 
translations at the rate of one every three 
weeks, it has already produced 1,023 ver- 
sions—the 1,000th in Sakata, language of 
70,000 Belgian Congoese, only 4,500 of 
whom are literate. 

All this takes cash. Given away or sold 
at low prices, publications bring in only 
36 per cent of the society’s $1,000,000 
yearly budget. Donations from Protestant 
churches and individuals make up the rest. 
Last week the society heard a suggestion 
which would have been a boon to the 
readers in Scranton and Philadelphia but 
which would also mean terrific expense. 
In New York, the Very Rev. Milo H. 
Gates, dean of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, pleaded for a Bible “so printed 
that it can be read. All too often the Bible 
consists of magnificent binding, resplend- 
ent gildings, and pages printed so small 
that they are a danger to eyesight.” 
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Hoover’s Secrets 


During the war and afterward, Herbert 
Hoover was Santa Claus to a shell-shocked 
Europe. As Food Relief Administrator he 
had intimate and welcome contact with 
every government. Later he confessed: “I 
was venal enough to utilize that intimacy 
in securing war documents from all gov- 
ernments as a personal favor.” 


So it was that America’s future Presi- 
dent amassed the finest collection of World 
War records in existence. In 1919 he gave 
it to his alma mater, Stanford University. 
The collection—now grown to 5,000,000 
documents—has since threatened to burst 
its bonds in a wing of the university li- 
brary. For lack of space, many of the pa- 
pers remain packed as Hoover received 
them, unsorted and uncatalogued. 

Last week Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Stanford president, announced plans for 
a new $600,000 building to house the Hoov- 
er Library on War, Revolution, and Peace. 
With its 210-foot tower, it will be the sky- 
scraper of the Palo Alto campus and will 
afford ample space for the entire collection. 

The archives already opened for study 
include a book of government instructions 
to British skippers, lead-weighted to be 
thrown overboard in case of attack; a com- 
plete file of Libre Belgique, the contraband 
newspaper circulated through German-oc- 
cupied Belgium under the noses of the 
Kaiser’s police; and films of battles, sink- 
ing ships, and Russian revolutionary street 
fighting. A whiff of glamour exudes from a 
report on the French Ministry by Agent 17 
of the German Intelligence Service—re- 
putedly the work of Mata Hari. 

Even in their new quarters, some of the 
documents must be withheld from the pub- 
lic for ten, twenty, or thirty years after 
their authors’ deaths. Dr. Wilbur ex- 
plained: “Sometimes the matter is too 
dangerous to living persons in other coun- 
tries.” 


Depression’s Children 


Any statistician can dig up figures aj 
graphs to show how hard the depressio, 
hit and is still hitting America’s pocket. 
book. Last week a Michigan scientist ». 
leased studies showing how depression ha; 
hit America’s children, setting thousand 
of them in a groove leading almost jp. 
evitably to crime. 

Some months ago Dr. John Hen, 
Muyskens, big and bearded speech-clinic 
chief of the University of Michigan; 
Institute for Human Adjustment, studie/ 
5,500 Northern Michigan school childrey 
for speech defects and delinquency. Mos 
of them were offsprings of miners, pauper. 
ized after 1929. 

Last week his findings showed that of 
the 9-year-olds (born in 1929), 10 per 
cent were retarded in speech. Among 
8-year-olds, the ratio jumped to 18 pe 
cent—an 80 per cent increase. Then the 
curve gradually dropped as parents ad. 
justed themselves to hard times, and chil- 
dren aged 7, 6, and 5 came closer and closer 
to the pre-depression level. 

Dr. Muyskens draws this connection: 
speech defects nearly always point to 
improper prenatal care. A worried, under. 
nourished mother before the birth of the 
child, crowded living conditions and w- 
balanced diet after birth—all these leave 
their marks. The child’s speech is delayed 
He stutters; he falls behind in school 
Thwarted physically and set apart from 
his fellows, he becomes rebellious, sullen, 
antisocial. Soon he is delinquent, and, 
unless cured, headed for a criminal career 





RADIO 


Child Classic Program 
Competition for Thrillers; 
Prize Offers Banned 


The most popular children’s radio pro- 
grams usually run to serials on gang bus- 
ing, interplanetary adventures, and Wet- 
ern thrillers. This week a youngster’s pro 
gram of a different sort will begin a nev 
series over stations of the Mutual Broa: 
casting System on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday afternoons. 

Dorothy Gordon, creator of the prograll 
and only performer on it, has an idea thal 
folk tales, folk songs, and well-loved chi: 
dren’s classics can be just as much fun 
the thrillers—and do more good. Her spot 
sor, Wheatena, is cooperating by not offer 
ing prizes and by omitting ballyhoo supe 
latives from commercial announcemetls 
Endorsing her work are the American li 
brary Association, the Child Study As® 
ciation, the United Parents Associatiot 
the General Federation of Women’s Cluls, 
and other organizations interested in chil 
education. ; 

Besides bringing back “Peter Pal, 














HIS little miss is one of the more than 

1,300,000 children throughout America 
whose education is being paid for by the 
$101,000,000 of school taxes paid each year 
by the railroads. 


And school taxes are only part of the tremen- 
dous tax contribution which the railroads 
make to the activities and welfare of local 
communities —such things as police and fire 
protection, public health service, good roads, 
and a long list of other aids to public safety, 
comfort and well-being. 


Because the railroads are tax-paying citizens 
of every community they serve, those 
communities have a mighty important 
reason for wanting railroads to earn a 
living under private 
management. 


do that? 


Can the railroads Of course 


they can. 


What is needed for the railroads is such com- 
mon-sense treatment as this: Treat the rail- 
roads as a business. Give them reasonable freedom 
to “price” their only product — transportation 
service. Give them greater freedom to adjust 
rates to meet competitive situations; to adjust 
services to the demands of traffic; and to adjust 
expenses to the conditions of their business. And 
give them equality of treatment and opportunity 
— equality with all other forms of transportation 
in matters of regulation, taxation, subsidy and 
the like. 


In the interest of straight-thinking, 
railroad men have prepared a con- 
cise and clear-cut program for a 
public transportation policy. You'll 
find this whole program interesting. 
Send for your copy today. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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“Alice in Wonderland,” “Pinocchio,” and 
the “Just So Stories,” Miss Gordon has a 
collection of folk tales and folk songs 
that she has traveled all over the world 
to gather. If need be, she can tell her 
tales in eight languages and sing her songs 
in fifteen. Called by Sir James Barrie the 
“Peter Pan of America,” she is short, has 
dark hair, sparkling eyes, and an infec- 
tious laugh. She is married and has two 
children, both boys. 

Miss Gordon brings to the series a 
wide background of experience in chil- 
dren’s programs. From 1931-38 she was 
musical director of the CBS “American 
School of the Air” and from 1936-38 was 
with the “Children’s Corner” on the same 
network. In 1937 she received the child 
program award of the Women’s National 
Radio Committee. Her new program,, to 
be called simply “Dorothy Gordon,” is 
her first sponsored series. 














BOOKS 


Stories for Children: 
This Fall’s Crop Is Colorful, 
Varied, Well-Illustrated 


Herewith are listed some of the out- 
standing children’s books published this 
fall. Included in the first group are books 
which may be read aloud to the very 


young. 





For children under 6 


Basar AND His Cuitpren. By Jean de 
Brunhoff. Random House, New York. $3. 
As the artist-author died last year, this 
will be the last of Babar—the elephant 
who has already joined the immortals -of 
children’s literature. This book tells how 
Babar and Celeste, his queen, were blessed 
with triplets and describes their hilarious 
difficulties in rearing the brats. No one 
can resist a Babar book. 

Tue Apventures or Cuico. By Stacy 
and Horace Woodard. Stackpole, New 
York. $2. About the little Mexican boy 
who first appeared in the movie of the 
same name. Illustrated by remarkably 
good photographs of the hero and his ani- 
mal friends. 

Tue Five Curnese Brotruers. By Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $1.50. A comic tall tale of five pro- 
digious Chinese, ably illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. 

Tuts Way To tHE Circus. By Emilia 
Hodel. Hale, Cushman & Flint, New York. 
$2. About a little boy who went to the 
circus and got lost—much to his delight. 
Colored illustrations by Franz Bergmann. 

WiiuraM anv His Kirren. By Marjorie 
Flack. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $1. How 
William found a kitten in the street and 
what happened. With many lively draw- 
ings (mostly in color) by the author. 

Snow Waite anp THE Seven Dwarrs. 














By Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann, New 
York. $1. The American artist has newly 
translated this old Grimm favorite and 
interpreted it with her quaint and able 
drawings. A book for any child—including 
those who saw Walt Disney’s version of 
the same story. 

Barkis. By Clare Turlay Newberry. 
Harpers, New York. $1.50. Very amusing 
tale of a cocker-spaniel pup; superb draw- 
ings by the author. Mrs. Newberry is the 





Simon & Schuster 


Author Statler’s own cover design 


artist-author of the memorable “Mittens,” 
to which this book is a fitting companion. 
Antm Runs Away. By Adéle de Leeuw. 
Maemillan, New York. $1.50. Life on the 
island of Java told in terms of a little 
boy who had a passion for turning cart 
wheels. Fine, simple drawings in color by 
the author’s sister, Cateau de Leeuw. 


For children from 6 to 10 


Youne Serrier. By Phil Stong. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2. The author of 
“Honk: the Moose” and other first-rate 
books for children tells the story of a 
pioneer lad of 1837, of his horse and his 
adventures among the Indians. Illustrated 
in bold and graphic lithographs by the 
excellent Kurt Wiese. 

Roarinc Guns. By David Statler. Si- 
mon & Schuster, New York. $1. This gory 
tale of “actoin” and adventure in Texas 
was written by an 8-year-old boy and 
originally published as a spoof for adults 
—but it clicked with the youngsters. Illus- 
trated with sadistic realism by the author, 
it would make a nice gift for a blood- 
thirsty child. 

Tue Boox or Biste Antmats. By 
W. W. Robinson. Harpers, New York. 
$1.75. A fine picture book containing ten 
stories of famous Bible beasts. Large and 
beautiful drawings by Irene Robinson. 
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Mr. Popper’s Pencuins. By Richar) 
and Florence Atwater. Little, Brown, Bo;. 
ton. $1.50. This delightful tale, alread, 
famous, is really for all ages. Drawings }, 
Robert Lawson, who first pictured Fer}. 
nand. 

Tue Turee PowiceMen. By Willign 
Péne du Bois. Viking, New York. $2, 4 
witty fable of an island utopia and thre 
cops who never had anything to do }y 
design more and more glorious uniform; 
for themselves until—. Splendid illustr. 
tions by the 20-year-old author. 

Tue Curpren’s SHAKESPEARE, 
E. Nesbit. Random House, New York, $9 
Twelve of the best-known plays, well pr. 
told for young readers and illustrated }y 
Rolf Klep. A beautiful job on both counts 


For children over 10 


Tue Scartet Oak. By Cornelia Meiy; 
Macmillan, New York. $2. An unusual 
historical tale about two adventuresome 
boys at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Handsome illustrations by Eliza. 
beth Orton Jones. 

Nortuenp Witpcats. By Clyde Brion 
Davis. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $. 
An authentic American yarn for boys by 
the author of “The Anointed” and “The 
Great American Novel—” Illustrated by 
Edward Shenton. 

Take Ir Away, Sam! By Paul Wing, 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. This story of 
Sam Hubbard’s career in radio gives 1 
good picture of the inside workings of a 
big broadcasting station. 

Winpows on THE Wortp. By Kenneth 
Gould. Stackpole, New York. $3. The au- 
thor, an educational journalist, presents 
in simple, interesting language the story 
of the world today—economics, politics, 
sociology. One of the year’s most valuable 
books for young people, it is suitable for 
children of high-school age on up. Illus 
trated by Omar Pancoast Goslin and 
Delos Blackmar. 





50,000 Sonnets 


Dr. Merrill Moore is 34 years old, 3 
practicing psychiatrist, instructor at Har- 
vard, a recognized authority on alcoholism 
and syphilis in relation to the nervoti 
system, a semiprofessional swimmer, and 
the father of a family. In short, a buy 
man. Yet, since he was 18, he has managed 
to knock off an average of ten sonnets‘ 
day for a total of more than 50,000— 
staggering record unequaled in the history 
of literature. He jots down sonnets le 
tween appointments, dictates them to his 
wife, mutters them as he walks in the 
street, shaves, drives his car. He neve! 
revises; if he attempts to polish up * 
poem he finds himself composing fot! 
or five more instead. 

Although the composition of 700,00) 
lines of doggerel would be a dizzy enougt 
feat, the most remarkable part of all this® 
that Dr. Moore is a true poet; among his 
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Who's Afraid of October 3, 1927? 

















Nobody, of course. Can’t even remem- 
ber that day, can we? So, we must have 
mastered its problems in our stride 
—and life went smoothly on. 


Yet, there was a time when some 
people feared October 3, 1927, because 
Some people always fear the future. 

Now — Today is here. What a thing 


of promise to Americans is each new 
day! Opportunities beyond the dreams 
of our forefathers. Comforts and con- 
veniences beyond the reach of peoples 
of other nations. Each day providing 
well-earned moments of leisure to 
plan our personal contributions to 
America’s tomorrow. 
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BOOK WEEK 





Perfection Sticks Out of My Ears 


by BURTON RASCOE 


I have just had the most exalting 
experience. I have been up to my eye- 
brows in books on self-improvement. 
Literally steeped in them. Having al- 
ready got a good start toward perfec- 
tion by faithfully learning my lessons 
from Dorothea Brande, Dale Carnegie, 
Vash Young, and Dr. Lin Yutang, I 
am practically what you might call a 
paragon now. 

It was a little difficult at first. Dr. 
Lin Yutang advises you, if you want to 
get the most out of this life, to stay in 
bed, whereas Mrs. Brande advises you 
to take a ride on a Staten Island ferry- 
boat and Mr. Carnegie tells you to put 
on the old glad smile, do the pump- 
handle handshake even to people who 
don’t want to shake hands with you, 
and pay them a compliment. I worked 
this out all right. I fixed me up a bed on 
a Staten Island ferryboat and, when- 
ever anybody came near it, I put on 
the old glad smile, gave them the pump- 
handle handshake, and paid them a 
compliment. Some of them didn’t seem 
to like the idea; some didn’t want to 
shake hands; some were bores and some 
didn’t look any too hot, so it was hard 
to pay them a compliment. But that is 
not the point. If you are to derive any 
benefit from books on self-improvement 
you have got to follow the rules. 

What makes me such a good number, 
a veritable Wunderkind, un bon type, 
a knockout, now (I don’t mind sharing 
my secrets with you) , comes from hav- 
ing immersed myself in these new books 
and swum around in them: 

Write Your Own Ten ComMManp- 
MENTs. (Willett, Clark, Chicago. $1.50.) 
By Bernard Eugene Meland. He says if 
you don’t like the ones Moses brought 
down from Sinai, improve upon them, 
roll your own. He is adamant on one 
point, however. He says murder is still 
a sin and will always be one. I think he 
has got something there. I hope he can 
make the idea stick. 

Wuy Men Lixe Us: Your Pass- 
port TO CuarM. (Stackpole, New York. 
$1.50.) By Louise Paine Benjamin. This 
is a book for females; but if any male 
can get the ball-and-chain to read it, 
maybe the skillets won’t fly so fast and 
with such utter accuracy. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin, who is beauty editor of Ladies 
Home Journal, understates the case in 
her title. All men must love her. Her 
book has been a passport to charm for 


me. Does one have to get a visa for this 
passport? 

Tue Goop HovuseKeePInG MARRIAGE 
Book: Twetve Ways to A Happy 
Marriace. (Prentice-Hall, New York. 
$1.98.) Edited by William F. Bigelow. 
Foreword by Helen Judy Bond. Con- 
tributors: Dr. Ernest E. Groves, Dr. 
James L. McConaughy, Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, Eleanor Roosevelt, Gladys 
Hoagland Groves, Jessie Marshall, M.D., 
Dr. Hornell Hart, Frances Bruce Strain, 
William Lyon Phelps, Stanley G. Dick- 
inson, Dr. Ernest R. and Gladys T. 
Groves. 

The title of Mrs. Roosevelt’s contri- 
bution is “Should Wives Work?” That 
is a funny question for her to be asking. 

“Ought I to Marry?” asks Dr. Ells- 
worth Huntington. I should think that 
was his problem, not ours. 

Forgive me if I decline to report on 
a contribution called “Sex Instruction 
in the Home,” by Frances Bruce Strain. 
I think the kids ought to be allowed to 
find their own amusement. They may 
not be interested in this Sex Instruction 
in the Home. They may want to play 
Indians or shoot dinks, or dress up in 
mama’s picture hat and feather boa, 
or yank the pigtail of that freckle- 
faced tomboy down the street and yell 
“Yah! Yah!” In the natural course of 
events they are going to learn some- 
thing about sex anyhow and probably 
more than Frances Bruce Strain can 
find time to teach them. 

Some of the other contributions are 
very inspiring. Just the titles. What 
could give the old tire more inflation 
than to learn from Stanley G. Dickin- 
son that “It Pays to Be Happily Mar- 
ried”? One realizes at once that Mr. 
Dickinson is in the money, plenty. If 
a fellow has any get up and go to him, 
he will try to marry Mrs. Dickinson 
and build himself a nest egg also. The 
drawback is that the traffic must be ter- 
rific and you have to wait so long in 
line. 

Wuart Do You Want For $1.98?: A 
GuIpE To INTELLIGENT SHoppine. (Car- 
rick & Evans, New York. $1.98.) By 
Kay Austin. I wish Miss Austin 
wouldn’t yell at me like that. But she 
is perfectly right. Many of us want the 
moon and the stars and the horn of 
plenty filled with all the treasures it had 
when Hebe held it and we are such 
cheapskates we don’t want to pay $1.98 
for it. We want to pay $1.96 at the most. 








prodigious output are many poems of req] 
quality and beauty. Also, naturally, j, 
much that is obscure, cryptic, and yp. 
crystallized. But Dr. Moore is never banal: 
to such critics as Louis Untermeyer, 
Babette Deutsch, and William Carlo 
Williams, he is exciting and important, 

Only a small part of Dr. Moore’s sonnets 
has been printed; this week comes the 
publication of his third volume. It js 
called‘ m——-Roman numeral designation fo; 
the 1,000 sonnets the book contains a; 
well as the initial of each of the author; 
names. Dr. Moore calls his sonnets auto. 
biographical; preoccupied with abstrac. 
tions—Life, Death, Disease, Time—he jg 
mainly concerned with what goes on in his 
own mind. “Coroner’s Inquest: Verdict, 
Suicide” is a fairly representative example 
of his poetry and of the flexibility of form 
he allows himself within the fourteen-line 
sonnet convention: 


Mr. Public, would you be interested 
To know that this arched dome of white 
bone vested 

The mind and soul (if Arthur had a soul) 
Of Arthur Prestman? This, his temporal, 
Was once the forehead of his noble skull; 
These, the mandibles, held up his lips 
That used to be so ready with new quips; 
And out of this and this deep set-in hole 


Peered the eyes that windowed the strange 
house 
That used to be his body. These his teeth 
Deeply plunged in apples when his breath 
Could bring warm moisture on a mirror’ 
face, 
Or laughs to listeners 
and here the place 
Where the bullet and bone went on a 
carouse. 


M. One TuHovusanp AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
Sonnets. 1,000 pages, 112,000 words. 
Appendix. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $5. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Puzzie ror Puayers. By Patrick Quen- 
tin. 308 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $2. That engaging producer, Peter 
Duluth, is attempting a Broadway come- 
back with a swell play and a good cast. 
But from the moment rehearsals begin in 
the jinxed Dagonet Theater, things start 
happening: there are faceless phantoms, 
bodyless faces, and a series of what 
might have been accidental deaths. One 
of the year’s best detective stories, this 
has good writing, excellent theatrical at- 
mosphere, and a completely baffling plot. 


Deatu Casts a Lure. By Madeleine 
Johnston. 306 pages. Crime Club, New 
York. $2. Noah Bradshaw leaves his job 
as ace reporter for a rest in a Canadian 
camp. His first night there, he meets up 
with a murder. Practically every guest and 
employe is a suspect, but it shouldn’t be 
too difficult to guess who is guilty. 
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eth 1939 Program Dramatizes 
ors Five-Year Evolution Toward 


‘Broad Social Viewpoint 


lace 

no “On the other hand, if we do not 
carry the light of fact and logic into 

- our community life, those principles in 

=" which we believe will shrivel and die. 

$5, If we sit back in our chairs and fail to 

bn give the leadership of which we are 
capable, then we should not blame the 
people if they seek leadership else- 
where . . .” 

Wen “They obviously want a surcease of 

Vew business-baiting and industrial strife. 

eter However, the nation will not tolerate a 

yme- return to the abuses that existed here 

cast. and there in pre-depression days. So 

n in let us not grow weary in well doing. 

start Let us guard against complacency, 

oe overconfidence, and backsliding.” 

vhat 

One The foregoing statements, the first from 


this eethe opening address of Charles R. Hook, 
at. MepPresident of the National Association of 
plot. Manufacturers, and the second from the 
speech of Henry Prentis, president of Arm- 


lem MBstrong Cork Co., at the closing session, 
New MB help to interpret the adoption by the Con- 
job Bi cress of American Industry sponsored by 
diat HB the National Association of Manufacturers 
5 4 last week of a program hailed as progres- 
oe sive and conciliatory by most of the na- 


tion’s press. 


Doubtless many had expected less of 








Wide World 


Attending the N.A.M.’s Congress of American Industry: Dr. George 
Gallup, William B. Warner, and Colby M. Chester 


N.A.M.’s Constructive Program 
Is Hailed by Press and Public 


cooperation and more of militancy in in- 
dustry’s platform for 1939—had not the 
elections been interpreted as a rebuke to 
business-baiting? But the nation’s leading 
industrialists, in attendance at the largest 
of their 43 annual congresses, were in no 
mood for unrestrained criticism. Rather 
they reflected the confidence expressed by 
Colby M. Chester, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., that “if we work to correct 
our mistakes, if we pitch in and start 
building for tomorrow—then we won’t 
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have time to remember the old shibboleths, 
or to be worried by the nightmares of the 
past.” 


The Program 

First to sound acclaim of the Program 
for American Progress adopted by the con- 
gress was the nation’s press. The usually 
critical New York Post in an editorial 
headed “Goodbye to Hooverism” praised 
the document as a “warming, encouraging 
job.” 

The liberal Scripps-Howard papers 
called it a “welcome sign,” and The New 
York Herald Tribune (Republican) in two 
consecutive editorials hoped the manu- 
facturers’ deliberations would teach the 
Republican party that the “reactionary 
mind is an obsolete item of equipment.” 
All over the country, newspapers voiced 
similar views. 

But the impact of the program, em- 
bodying the broadest possible appeal for 
support of the private-enterprise system, 
struck deeper than mere press editorializ- 
ing. 

The 2,000 representatives of large and 
small business carried home with them 
the theme that America must bestir itself 
to preserve the “three fundamental Ameri- 
can principles: religious and other indi- 
vidual liberties; representative political 
democracy; private enterprise.” 

They were expected to help teach the 
nation that “experience as well as present- 
day observations in many lands show that 
when one of these fundamentals is attacked 
the other two also are threatened.” Con- 
ditions abroad, in fact, concerned the man- 
ufacturers as never before. This was dem- 
onstrated by the invitation to Anthony 
Eden, former British Foreign Secretary and 
outspoken critic of totalitarianism, to speak 
at the closing banquet (see page 9) , and it 
was reflected by numerous speakers at the 
week’s sessions. An example was Chester’s 
comment: “The collapse of many democra- 
cies has cast a disturbing shadow across 
the remaining free people of the world. So 
it is not enough that we simply turn our 
backs upon the theory of dictatorship.” 
(The platform opposed all forms of dicta- 
torship.) 

Other speakers declared that all groups 
in the population, not just industry, were 
vitally concerned with threats to the three 
fundamental principles. “This program is 
not really industry’s program,” said Pren- 
tis; “it is a program of cohesion for indus- 
try, commerce, labor, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment for the common good of all the 
people.” 

And Hook forecast: “If these groups 
will really work together in an atmosphere 
of mutual tolerance, confidence, and re- 
spect, then the misunderstandings and 
maladjustments which are barriers to bet- 
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Vide World 


R. R. Deupree, Sen. Edward R. Burke, D. M. Nelson, R. W. Moore 





Wide World 


Drs. 0. M. W. Sprague, Willard H. Dow, Carl Breer, Isaiah Bowman 


ter living for millions of American families 
can be removed.” 

But since the problem of creating jobs 
and maintaining and increasing the stand- 
ard of living is essentially a business job, 
the other groups look to business for lead- 
ership. Recognizing this, the Congress of 
American Industry listed first on its plat- 
form the necessity of business’ realizing its 
own responsibility to society. This respon- 
sibility includes “the operation of business 
with a regard for the best interests of cus- 
tomers, employes, stockholders, and the 
public”’—or, more specifically, the adop- 
tion of policies that insure “the maximum 
volume of production and employment 
that can be maintained continuously” and 
permit “rapid price adjustments.” 


Public Relations 


Since they held that business owes to 
itself and to society the duty of explaining 
to everyone just how it does its job, the 
manufacturers devoted almost an entire 
session to the task of cultivating better 
public relations. 

They heard Robert L. Lund, executive 
vice president of the Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co. and chairman of the N.A.M.’s 
important committee on public relations, 
describe the ever-widening program of his 
group. They heard Don Francisco, head of 
the Lord & Thomas advertising agency and 
director of the successful California chain- 
store tax fight, tell them that the N.A.M. 
campaign was but a “whisper” compared 
with the voice raised against business. 
Francisco contended that each industry 
and most of the larger individual concerns 
should develop a personalized public-re- 
lations program to supplement the broad 
and general N.A.M. drive. 

“The place for business to really settle 
its legislative and public-relations prob- 


lems,” he contended, “is not in Washing- 
ton or the lobbies of our state legislatures, 
but in the homes of the people.” 


Labor 


A big surprise to many was the congress’ 
stand on labor relations. Instead of de- 
manding specific and drastic changes in the 
Wagner Act, it pledged its “full coopera- 
tion in whatever changes may be necessary 

. . to correct the disturbed labor rela- 
tions” of the last few years. It recognized 
the right of employes “to bargain collec- 
tively . . . without interference from any 
source.” And industrial management real- 
ized it must “endeavor to cushion the ef- 
fects on individual employes of the intro- 
duction of . . . labor-saving machinery.” 

R. W. Moore, president of Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., and chairman of the 


= 


association’s employment-relations cop. 
mittee, suggested some specific changes jy 
the law governing labor relations. That th. 
Labor Board be required to observe “. 
tablished rules of judicial procedure” an 
the “constitutional rights of free speech 
and private property” were among th 
essentials, 

Delegates also heard A. W. Hawkes 
president of Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., state 
that “there is no reason why most of 
labor and capital should not cooperate lj 
the time if they understand each othe 
thoroughly” and play “the game on th 
square.” 

Manufacturers had an opportunity ty 
show their desire for fundamental changes 
in the Wagner Act when Sen. Edward R 
Burke, outstanding foe of the National 
Labor Relations Board, spoke Friday aft. 
ernoon. They paid him a standing tribute 
before the start of his address. 

Crowded balconies in the Waldorf ball. 
room heard discussions of the Wage-Hour 
Law by Elmer F. Andrews, its Administra. 
tor, and D. M. Nelson, vice president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Nelson described 
the working of the Textile Industries Com. 
mittee, which he heads. And they heard 
R. R. Deupree, president of Procter & 
Gamble, warn that the statute must not 
interfere with the operation of annual in- 
come plans, such as that his company has 
pioneered. 


Agriculture 

Absent from the 1939 platform was any 
plank dealing with agriculture. But Warren 
W. Shoemaker, vice president of Armour 
& Co. and chairman of the N.A.M. con- 
mittee on agricultural cooperation, could 
report “substantial progress” on the three- 
year-old project of improving relations be- 
tween industry and farmers. At the same 
time he conceded that “only the surface 
had been scratched” in the committees 


job. 
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The committee specifically endorsed soil 
conservation, Section 202 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act providing for region- 
al research laboratories to find new uses 


and for farm products, and any “sound efforts” 

ech HB to achieve fair prices for farm products. 

the Committee hearings in various farm 
communities, affording industrialists the 

kes, J opportunity to meet farmers and vice 


tate MEP versa, will be continued. 


The Government 

Taxes. Pointing out that mounting tax 
burdens reduce individual purchasing 
power and lessen the incentive to invest, 


Pat Terry 


Newsweek by 


Lewis Morris and William Batt 
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industry’s platform urged the government 
to consider the advisability of lowering 
tax rates to stimulate production and dis- 
iret: HS tribution and thus eventually raise govern- 
s be HB ment income. A call for creation of a non- 
salt Mi partisan representative commission to 
face HB study all phases of the tax problem was 
tees Hthe feature of this plank. 

Specific suggestions for tax improve- 
ments—a broader income-tax base, the 
elimination of “what is left of the tax 
on undistributed profits,” taxation of cor- 
porate profits at a uniform rate—came 
from H. Boardman Spalding, counsel for 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

Government Competition. That “con- 
tinuing and increasing government compe- 
tition with private enterprise is a major 
deterrent to the flow of job-creating capi- 
tal into business” was the stand of the 
congress. Sympathy for the public utilities 
contending with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (see page 12) was seen in the 
declaration “if and when public enterprise 
is undertaken, the field in which it is to 
operate should be clearly defined and shut 
off from the area in which private enter- 
prise functions.” 

Regulation. The congress disappointed 
those who expected demands for abolition 
of numerous new regulatory authorities. 
nstead, in Hook’s words, industry i is de- 
termined “to leave no doubt in ihe minds 







































of the people that, for the public good, 
we favor rational regulation of certain 
phases of our incentive system.” But the 
congress emphasized that regulation—the 
fixing in advance of rules of conduct—dif- 
fers from control as “night from day.” 
Hence instead of calling for scrapping of 
New Deal regulatory authorities and agen- 
cies, it recommended only that regulation 
be embodied in “specific statutes”—that 
administrative rulings of executive depart- 
ments and special agencies be made sub- 
ject to “adequate judicial review.” 

The congress would change those provi- 
sions of the Securities Act of 1933 and the 
Securities and Exchange Act of 1934 which 
are “unnecessarily severe.” Moderation of 
these laws would not, however, “impair” 
the “essential regulatory functions of the 
statutes.” 

Monopoly Probe. A packed luncheon 
session on Thursday cheered Senator 
O”’Mahoney, chairman of the Temporary 
Economic Committee, which is conducting 
the monopoly inquiry, when he declared 
that American opinion is “overwhelmingly 
opposed” to the doctrine that “govern- 
ment should abolish competition and as- 
sume complete control of all business.” 
His assertion that large-scale business 
should be maintained with proper legisla- 
tive safeguards came in for equal applause. 
Surprised by a defense of the enterprise 
system no less emphatic than that of their 
own platform, manufacturers stood cheer- 
ing for a full minute at the close of the 
O’Mahoney address. 

Industry’s platform did not mention the 
monopoly probe. However, Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Co. and 
chairman of the President’s Commission 
on Industrial Relations in Great Britain 
and Sweden, advised the investigators to 
study methods in both of those nations. 
Such a study would show, he believed, that 
government can work out a solution of 
the monopoly problem, in cooperation with 
business, that leaves as “much as possible 
to the self-regulation of industry.” 

Politics. The delegates cheered Raymond 
Moley’s prediction that no President could 
ever be elected for a third term (a fore- 
cast also made by Dr. George Gallup of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion) . 
Moley told the industrialists at Wednes- 
day’s luncheon session presided over by 
A. W. Robertson, chairman of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., that 
the November elections meant business 
could honestly hope for relief from some 
of the more oppressive forms of regulations 
but should not be interpreted as “reaction 
that will sweep away the earlier and 
sounder reforms of the New Deal.” 

Foreign trade. Expected to criticize the 
reciprocal-trade-pacts program, the con- 
gress only warned that foreign trade and 
tariff policies must be designed to protect 
the standard of living, “particularly that 
of farmers and workers.” And H. L. Derby, 
president of American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
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cal Corp., pointed out that the armaments 
race had been an important factor stimu- 
lating our exports during the period the 
pacts have been in effect. 


Business Outlook 

Reminding delegates that the general 
trend of private business activity has been 
downward since 1929, Dr. Virgil Jordan, 
president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, predicted that business in 
1939 would be better than in 1938 but not 
as good as in 1936 or 1937. 

Warning “I am an optimist,” Dr. David 
Friday, president of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, forecast that in- 
dustrial production in 1939 would average 
109 or 110 on the Federal Reserve index. 
(The index was 105 for 1936 and 110 last 
year.) A housing and real-estate boom 
was counted on by Dr. Friday to boost 
business next year. 

Also optimistic on prospects was Dr. 
O. M. W. Sprague, Harvard economist, 
who hoped that increased demand would 
bring a tendency to lower, not advance 
prices. 

Industry showed the way to make busi- 
ness better in its plank “Tools for More 
Jobs” and in a speech by George Houston, 
chairman of the N.A.M. industrial-finance 
committee. Houston declared “reemploy- 
ment can be found where unemployment 
exists . . . in capital-goods and construc- 





Acme 


Mrs. Nell F. Winget, a delegate 


tion industries” and added that a resump- 
tion of higher operations in these lines, in 
turn, could come only with a revival of 
investor confidence, which the congress’ 
entire program is designed to effect. To 
implement his conclusions, Houston cited 
an N.A.M. questionnaire sent to thousands 
of investors which showed that 75.2 per 
cent were unwilling to invest at present 
because of (1) legislation restricting in- 
dustry, (2) high taxes on business and 
individuals, (3) restrictions on the issu- 
ance and sale of securities. 

Research. Each new idea should be given 





Gerard Swope, with Owen D. Young 


every encouragement, asserted Dr. Willard 
H. Dow, president of the Dow Chemical 
Co., in order that new industries likely to 
spring from them would help in “warding 
off financial depressions.” Also urging 
every manufacturer into wider research 
programs, Dr. Carl Breer, director of re- 
search for the Chrysler Corp., said there 
is no reason “to regret the vanishing of 
frontiers since science has new and excit- 
ing ones to offer.” That the mounting 
social costs applied against American in- 
dustry can only be met by research and 
enterprise was the contention of Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who called on industrialists to sup- 
port science in the universities as the “best 
material investment.” 


Convention Sidelights 

The smile on the face of Walter Weisen- 
burger, executive vice president of the 
N.A.M., as he contemplated the huge 
crowd at the “Labor Day” sessions and 
Friday night at the Eden dinner. (Weisen- 
burger has seen the association’s member- 
ship soar from 1,000 ten years ago to 7,000 
manufacturers who employ 5,000,000 work- 
ers, more than half of all employes in 
manufacturing industries.) .. . The brand- 
ishing of a pair of overalls at the delegates 
by Lewis Morris, dirt-farmer speaker (he 
said they “fit”) ... The swarming around 
an exhibit of 1,000 Red, Fascist, anarchist, 
and atheistic pamphlets circulated in 
America during 1938, in the Waldorf 
lobby . . . The picture of Rose Wilder 
Lane, the author, “getting mad” when she 
discussed recent domestic political trends 
and repeatedly departing from her speech 
manuscript . . . A leading woman dele- 
gate was Mrs. Nell F. Winget, president 
of Winget-Kickernick Co., Minneapolis, 
makers of patented women’s and children’s 
underwear. 





Significance 


The N.A.M platform, pushed through 
seventeen drafts by William L. Batt, 
president of S.K.F. Industries and chair- 
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man of the resolutions committee, yi 
exert far-reaching influence upon politics 
upon the N.A.M. itself, and upon in 
vidual businesses. 

The “liberalization” of manufactures 
hailed by the press did not occur over. 
night. Rather the statement over which 
Batt and his 63 coworkers slaved marke 
a high point in the evolution, under way 
for more than five years (Newswerr, 
Dec. 20, 1937), of a broad social con- 
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Elmer F. Andrews 


sciousness. Actually, it was not the trade, 
financial, or personnel practices most col 
cerns pursued that explain the success ¢ 
business-baiters. Management’s real weak 


ness lay in its inexperience in the art ‘ ther firr 
dealing with the public, reflected too oftet ow u 
by ineptly phrased expressions on publ € Co 

tructive 





affairs. Since public sentiment was alread} 


turning distinctly favorable to busines C® Pres 
the resolutions committee’s careful wor [pho fasc 
ing of this year’s platform came at a mo bborator; 
propitious moment. nt very 
The new president of the N.A.M., Hor fibserved. 

ot is to 


. . he 
ard Coonley, progressive chairman of t 
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alworth Co., along with his associates, 
ook as chairman of the board, and Wil- 
1m B. Warner, president of the McCall 
orp., as chairman of the executive com- 
hittee, will govern an organization grow- 
ng in numbers and stature. With its 
rater prestige backed by a correspond- 
ngly greater solidarity, the association’s 
jlicies and its public expressions can be 
sunted upon to bring about an even bet- 
r feeling towards business. 

Numerous individual corporation man- 
sements hitherto pessimistically doubted 
hat business-baiting could be countered 
ccessfully. They can now feel that, if 
eir dealings with their own particular 
ublic are as well interpreted, they will 
mjoy @ fair-minded, even a _ receptive 
udience. 

Industry cannot hope that the Admin- 
stration will see in the platform any basis 
or hearty active cooperation. 

But its constructive tone may enable 
he adjustment of some difficulties in a 
easonable manner. Both the program and 
s reception will strengthen the hands of 
hose Congressmen who all along have been 
esirous of resisting legislation inimical 
o business. 


lean Bill 


Monopoly Committee Finds 
fotor Patents Untainted 
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“My father inquired . . . if it were pos- 
ble to join this association . . . He was 
oid... he had best go out and manu- 
acture some motorcars ... and prove 
at he wasn’t a fly-by-night producer.” 
Thus Edsel Ford last week recalled an 
neident of 1903 to explain why the Ford 
otor Co. never joined the Automobile 
anufacturers Association. Ford testified, 
long with other leading automobile execu- 
ves, at the hearings of the Temporary 
ational Economic Committee on the use 
I patents in the auto industry. 

According to the witnesses, three dif- 
rent systems are practiced by various 
hotor companies. Ford permits anyone to 
se its patents without charge and pays 
0 royalties for using the patents of oth- 
ts. Members of the A.M.A., except Pack- 
d, have a cross-licensing agreement un- 
et which they freely interchange each 
ther’s patents taken out prior to 1930. 
packard pays royalties for the use of 
t (f_ether firms’ patents and in turn charges 
fter [eer the use of its own. 

ib The committee found an unusually in- 
ay j™eructive witness in Charles F. Kettering, 
nes, N° president of General Motors Corp., 
ori- Pho fascinated his hearers with tales of 
nos MP POratory research. “A one-man invention 
int very possible these days,” Kettering 
served. “One of the hardest jobs we’ve 
ot is to make scientific men work to- 
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Machine-gun-like explosions shell 900 pounds of walnuts an hour 
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gether, since all their training is individu- the 1,400 girls now employed sorting nut narrow Oregon strike definition confi, 
alistic.” He belittled the importance of meats, walnut men feel it will eventually with the broad Federal definition of a laby 
patents as a stimulus to invention. “Ap- make possible much larger employment dispute. 



















































parently none of these [patent] systems has throughout the industry because the cut Stout vision 
| restrained the growth of the industry ... in costs will enable great expansion of their ug nificance esident 
and all have proved a beneficial thing,”  shelled-nut business. Retail prices of wal- Few unionists deny that organized labglllffreasure 
commented Senator O’Mahoney, commit- nut meats will probably drop 10 per cent. is itself to blame for its difficulties in thipd selli 
tee chairman. Northwest, where jurisdictional battles tieifi) Engli 

<— up Portland for almost a year. But both dip. of M 

Significance L b C b labor’s factions consider Oregon their No.fiBe to do 

The auto industry’s patent system was aDOr ur fight for, if the law is permitted to staniliipd lique 

given a clean bill of health by the com- there, other states will be encouraged tifMears it 

mittee, bolstering the favorable impres- A.F. of L., C.1.0. United enact similar labor-curbing measures. 000,00 

sion made at the opening of the hearings ; There is little prospect of more than @iways b 

(Newsweek, Dec. 12) . But some business- in War on New Oregon Law surface alliance of unions to fight for nfijentories 

men feared that the committee’s attitude validation. Cooperation in California aif A few 

might grow more critical during the glass- Once a stronghold of the “goon” (labor Washington helped defeat similar mes{mimg,000,00 
container-industry patent hearings, sched- thug) and the last jungle of the “wobb- ures there, but the breach between C.L(j@psuranc 
uled to last until the holidays. ly” (I.W.W. member), Oregon has seen and A.F. of L. in Oregon is too wikiiecome s 
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plenty of direct action by labor. This week C.1.0., through Lee Pressman, gener 

the stage was set for a different kind of counsel, may, however, join the A-F. of 
labor action—a court fight to outlaw the actions as intervenor. 

In a Nutshell drastic anti-picketing law adopted by the The strangest aspect of the situations 

Sounds like a miniature Battle of the voters in reaction to labor’s excesses that the law’s backers will seek softeniy 










































Marne have popped recently from labora- (Newsweek, Aug. 29). amendments Jan. 9 when Oregon’s legsfiiid neve 

tories of the agricultural engineering di- The new Oregon measure outlaws: (1) lature convenes. These will be for the pu-fMat fou 

vision of the University of California. Last all labor disputes not directly concerning pose of making the law constitutionalyiipsedly | 

week authorities at Berkeley explained that wages, hours, or working conditions and airtight. Labor hopes to get court actiojiiMere not! 

the warlike sounds came from a new kind not approved by a majority of affected throwing out the whole law first. Interest Thom 

of nutcracking machine which promises employes; (2) picketing and boycotting ing fact: Oregon has had no strikes sinefiice, V 

to revolutionize the walnut industry. The unless the strike is “legal”; (3) interference Nov. 8. ver inc 

university invented it at the request of with anyone who wants to work or anyone ith on 

the California Walnut Growers Associa- who wants to hire him; (4) collection of es.” H 

tion, whose members raise 90 per cent of union funds “in excess of legitimate re- esate ‘ ole sit 

the nation’s English walnut crop. quirements,” and (5) interference with Missing: $10,000,000 her exe 

The machine has a circular saw that harvesting, processing, or transportation ‘Fantastic Facts’ Highligi Hart: 

cuts a hole in the nutshells. Then the shells of “agricultural or other” products. ompso 

pass over a jet which feeds acetylene gas The best argument of the unions seek- McKesson & Robbins Case s to z 

and oxygen through the hole. A flame ing to invalidate the law is that it violates change 

é ignites the mixture; in an explosion the _ the constitutional guarantee of freedom of After time erased the Whitney case fran to b 
et shells fly outward while the nut meats drop speech, on which, the Supreme Court of front pages last spring, financial observeiiBe rece’ 
& down in wholes, halves, or large pieces. the United States has decided, hinges la- settled back with the attitude “now wet knov 
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Each machine in this blasting method bor’s right to picket. The A.F. of L., seen everything.” They were wrong. Ti 
shells 900 pounds of nuts an hour, which through Joseph A. Padway, its chief coun- _ week five governmental agencies and malj 
represents about ten times the speed of the _ sel, is preparing to file actions both in Ore- _ private investigators are feverishly try 
devices now in use. These crack the nuts gon courts and the Supreme Court. to make sense out of revelations that # 
} with power-driven jaws and require hand The C.L.O. has asked the Social Security $18,000,000 department of McKesson & 
ai labor to sort the meats from the shells. Board to withdraw approval of the state’s Robbins, Inc., the country’s largest dN 
While the new invention may displace half Unemployment Benefit Law because the wholesaler, might be a “hollow ballow 
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«a shell.” The facts, quoting a director 
the highly regarded, 105-year-old firm, 
» “seally comparatively simple . . . but 
_so darned fantastic that we still can’t 
Jieve them.” 
The trouble began last week when Vin- 
nt W. Dennis, a Hartford, Conn., stock- 
der, requested an equity receivership 
the $86,000,000 company. He charged 
iste and mismanagement, alleging there 
re fictitious assets in excess of $10,- 











0,000. 
Stl the New York Stock Ex- 
ange suspended dealings in McKesson 
Robbins securities and asked its execu- 
es for full information. The following 
y three directors—W. L. Cummings of 
Jivan & Cromwell, counsel for the firm; 
F. Thompson, treasurer; Sidney J. Wein- 
rg of Goldman, Sachs & Co., a member 
the exchange’s board of governors— 
tified before exchange officials substan- 
ally as follows: 
The only branch of the business involved 
the crude-drug department, a trading 
vison under the exclusive control of 
esident F. Donald Coster and Assistant 
| labomreasurer George E. Dietrich. Purchasing 
in thilmnd selling through W. W. Smith & Co., 
es tif English partnersLip, and Manning & 
oth dil. of Montreal, this department has noth- 
-No.lig to do with the manufacturing or drug 
stand liquor wholesaling business. For fifteen 
zed tifmears it had shown a profit (more than 
S. 000,000 this year), and this profit had 
than ways been put back into increased in- 
for inmmmentories or receivables. 
ia afm A few weeks ago, while preparing for a 
meati,000,000 bond sale to the Equitable Life 
CL0@Mpsurance Co., Treasurer Thompson had 
widemmecome suspicious about the department. 
enenmmevestigating privately, he learned that 
. of Lanning & Co.’s Montreal office consisted 
ily of a woman secretary, that “Dun & 
tion if™mradstreet” reports showing W. W. Smith 
teninfm Co. to be worth more than $6,000,000 
legi-fimmad never been made by Dun & Bradstreet, 
e pufmeat four warehouses in Montreal sup- 
onalyf™psedly containing large stores of drugs 
actiongmmere nothing but mailing addresses. 
teres: Thompson stated: “It appears that 
| sintmrice, Waterhouse [the firm’s auditors] 
ver independently checked Manning or 
mith or even test checked the receiva- 
es.” He asked Coster to explain the 
ole situation, threatening to inform the 
her executives. But the receivership suit 
light Hartford—a surprise to Cummings, 
ompson, and Weinberg—brought mat- 
rs to a head first. Cummings told the 
change officials that “there is every rea- 
n to believe that he [Coster] promoted 
€ receivership; for what purpose I do 
bt know.” 
The same day the company itself filed in 
ew York Federal court a petition for 
luntary receivership under the Chandler 
t, admitting assets were overstated by 
least $10,000,000. 
By the week end Federal, state, and lo- 
officials were tracking down the miss- 


















































ing assets and a grand-jury inquiry had 
been ordered. Meanwhile, ill at his Fair- 
field, Conn., home, President Coster, “fa- 
ther of the company” and holder of an 
M.D. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Heidelberg, had nothing to say. 





Significance 


It is a fairly common practice of Ameri- 
can auditing firms to accept the word of 
responsible executives as to the value of 
certain assets, noting on the balance sheet 
that this is done. However, just as the 
Whitney debacle dramatized the dangers 
in broker-trustee relationships and led to 
increased safeguards, the McKesson & 
Robbins tangle—whatever its outcome— 
will add to a growing feeling that corporate 
accounting methods should be overhauled 
to give greater protection to the public. 
And it will also raise the pertinent issue of 
directors’ responsibilities. The SEC is 
greatly interested in both matters. 





Employers’ Union 

With the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Employers Council, the West Coast 
city prepared last week for collective 
bargaining on the British plan under which 
employers’ unions deal with employes’ 
unions. Ten employers’ trade groups, most 
of which have bargained with employes for 
their members, formed the industrial-re- 
lations organization. Roger D. Lapham, 
chairman of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., is chairman; Almon E. 
Roth, head of the Waterfront Employers 
Association, president. 





Hillbilly Co-Op 


Transport and Research Grow 


a Million-Dollar Business 


Economists and sociologists agree on 
one generality relating to the Southern 
Appalachians: the reason for moonshining 
and the reason for hillbillies is the same— 
transportation. The mountain farmer who 
grubs a surplus of corn out of his fields, 
lacking transportation, must concentrate 
it in a jug to get it to market. Surpluses 
of less easily reduced products never leave 
the mountains. 

Eighteen years ago this was the situa- 
tion in the Blue Ridge Mountains sur- 
rounding Asheville, N.C. Mountaineers 
didn’t try to raise more than enough for 
their own use. Even if they were able to 
get their products to Asheville, they 


couldn’t sell them, because Asheville mar- 
kets were supplied from the outside—a 
steadier source. The average mountain 
family income was $86 a year. 

Today those same mountain folk in 
twelve Western North Carolina counties 
grow enough products to operate fifteen 
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on Victor Records 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
Symphonic Synthesis 
played by the 


PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 
Leopold Stokowski, 


Conductor 





A new, Higher Fidelity Recording! 


Released in time for Christmas giving! 
... Often called the most beautiful love 
music ever written, Tristan and Isolde 
is perhaps the most popular of all the 
Wagnerian operas. This symphonic 
synthesis contains the opera’s most 
stirring music...sensitively performed 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
the great Leopold Stokowski. Now at 
your RCA Victor music merchant’s. 
Musical Masterpiece of the Month...Tristan 
and Isolde, symphonic synthesis, including 
the Prelude, Liebesnacht and Liebestod music 
(Wagner). Played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. Al- 


bum M-508 (AM-508 for automatic operation) 
9 sides, $9.00. 





New Victor Recordings for 
Christmas Gifts 


Six of the Best-Known Christmas 
Carols by mixed chorus with violin, 
harp and organ accompaniment: Silent 
Night— Hark! The Herald Angels Sing 
—It Came Upon The Midnight Clear 
—Joy To The World—O Little Town 
of Bethlehem —The First Nowell — 
Set of 3 Victor Records . $2.25 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin) 
Played by José Iturbi and Amparo 
Iturbi, two pianos, Album M-517, 
@elmep 2 w tw we ee $4.50 
1812 Overture (Tschaikowsky) 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur 
Fiedler, Conductor, Album M-515, 
Gale 2» 2 2 0% 18 $3.50 


Gems from Jerome Kern’s Musical 
Shows, Victor Light Opera Com- 
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pany, Album C-31, 12 sides . $9.00 








Listen to the Magic Key of RCA every Sunday, 2 
to 3 P. M., E.S. 1, over the NBC Blue Network. 
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Ireland, England, France, Germany 


.s MANHATTAN 


Jan. 5, Feb. 9, Mar. 9 


..s. WASHINGTON 


Jan. 19, Mar. 23 : 
CABIN CLASS: 5186. 


Tourist: $127 up 
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Low “off-season” rates now offer 
outstanding value on America’s -\§ 
largest, fastest, finest liners. And at \ 
no other time of year do you get such 
a wide choice of accommodations. A 
sailing each week alternating with: 


PRES. HARDING PRES. ROOSEVELT 
Jan. 11, Feb. 15 Feb. 1, Mar. 1 


Cabin Class, $141 up. 
For details see your TRAVEL AGENT or 


U.S. Lines 


ONE BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
216N. Michigan Ave., Chicago - 665 Market St., San Francisco 
. 19 King St, East, Toronto = Offices in other principal cities 
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Why not give Newsweek 


binders with each News- 
week Christmas gift sub- 
scription? They'll keep 26 
issues and the semi-an- 
nual index neatly bound. 
The cost is only $1.75. 
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Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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In Their Own Juice 


I one asks almost any group of 
economists outside of Washington 
whether Leon Henderson is an econ- 
omist, the answer is likely to be either 
a vitriolic explosion or, if the group is 
more polite, a mere shrug of shoulders. 
But in spite of this rather general un- 
favorable appraisal of Mr. Henderson’s 
accomplishments the fact remains that 
at present he is filling one of the most 
important economic posts in the coun- 
try. This is as secretary to the govern- 
ment’s so-called monopoly investiga- 
tion. Because of this position Mr. Hen- 
derson’s attitude toward our economic 
system is of profound importance to 
the business community. 

This attitude was explained by Mr. 
Henderson at the opening of the hear- 
ings before his committee a few days 
ago. His words were: “We are at a 
strategic point in our economy. If we 
go on as we are, we are in for stagna- 
tion and decline. One of the interesting 
observations of recent years is the in- 
ability of the system to maintain itself 
at any level it has attained.” 

That is a serious charge to make 
against the economic system. What Mr. 
Henderson is saying is that something 
has happened in our economic system 
which keeps it from functioning as it 
used to; that for some reason we are 
no longer able to have a period of sus- 
tained recovery; that unless this short- 
coming is corrected we must look for- 
ward to permanent large unemploy- 
ment and a declining standard of liv- 
ing. 

In spite of the seriousness of this 
charge there is little room for argu- 
ment as to its accuracy. Witness the 
opening sentences of the platform 
adopted last week by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers: “The 
United States is nearing the end of nine 
years of sharply arrested development 
in its economic life. Never before in 
our history has so long a period passed 
without recording a new high point in 
industrial production.” 

Granting the charge, what has 
brought about the change and what is 
to be done about it? 

Mr. Henderson’s answer to this 
double-barreled question is that we 
should have a thorough examination 
and reappraisal of our economic system 
and the way it works from top to bot- 
tom. That, he says, is to be the two- 
year job of his committee. 

To most commentators, and appar- 


‘answer to this is not to be 1ound among 










ently to most businessmen, this answer 
has had a wide appeal. They have seen 
in it an assurance that the investiga- 
tion is not going to be another witch- 
hunting expedition. In that sense the 
answer is encouraging. But only in that 
sense. From a more realistic point of 
view the answer, and hence the outline 
of the work of the committee, is super- 
ficial and indicates that the work will 
be largely a waste of time and money. 

What this means is that an investi- 
gation covering two years, or even two 
months, is quite unnecessary in order 
to determine what has brought our 
economic system to its present unsatis- 
factory position. That is already known, 
not to a mere handful of economists, 
but to businessmen from one end of 
the country to the other. And the 
trouble is not, it should be emphasized, 
that we have had a New Deal, or that 
as a nation we have become more so- 
cially minded, or that business has been 
subjected to more extensive regulation. 

None of these factors has any im- 
mediate relation to the inability of our 
economic system to give us another 
period of sustained recovery. Every 
single one of the New Deal’s objectives 
could be a part of our accepted nation- 
al policy without endangering our 
economy. 

If this is true, why haven’t we been 
able to have a sustained recovery? The 
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the business records of the past few 
years but in Washington policies. In- 
stead of establishing definite objectives, 
and working toward them under a sys- 
tem of clear-cut rules, the program has 
been one of going down every by-path 
along the line, and always with a great 
screeching and trumpeting of new 
fields to conquer. In consequence busi- 
ness has been unable to plan for more 
than a few weeks or months in ad- 
vance. It never could be sure that the 
next by-path expedition would not in- 
volve still more new rules and more 
expenses for it. 

All of this confusion and uncertainty 
has been unnecessary. It has hindered 
rather than helped the attainment of 
the basic New Deal objectives, and it 
has made sustained recovery impos- 
sible. In that fact is to be found the 
answer, and the only answer, for pre- 
venting the “stagnation and decline” 
Mr. Henderson fears for the future. 
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The Christrras weeterng 
ou C/Vever (Put on (Paper 


Some gitts you choose more carefully than others... for they 
are more than gifts. In themselves they speak of a deeper 
friendship and mutual understanding...the Christmas ¢reet- 
ing that goes without saying, the greeting you never put on 
paper. Voice this feeling in your gifts. Send Newsweek... 
the exciting present divided into 52 absorbing parts... the 
gift that by its very nature compliments the thinking of your 
friends —is a reflection of your own thoughtfulness. By mail- 
ing your Christmas order now you can finish ‘off your 
Christmas list with a touch of the pen. The holiday issue 
will arrive in a snow white envelope decorated with red 
ribbon and a wreath of holly ...a handsome Christmas 


card with your name on it announcing your gift. One 1 year 


gift $4, two 1 year gifts $6, three 1 year gifts $s, additional 


1 year gifts $2.60 each. Your own new or renewal subscrip- 


tion may be entered at these rates. 
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warehouses, seven feed mills (corn), a 
cannery employing 152, five sweet-potato 
curing houses and two hatcheries, all of 
which they own and which did a $1,143,- 
559 business last year. In addition they 
supply the Asheville burley tobacco mar- 
ket with about 6,000,000 pounds of to- 
bacco a year. This was not considered a 
mountain product prior to 1930. 

The transformation was achieved by 
James G. K. McClure Jr., a Yankee 
Presbyterian minister who went to Ashe- 
ville for a rest in 1916 and stayed to buy 
a farm and form the Farmers Federation, 
Inc., a cooperative with trucks that now 
reach the most remote backwoods farms. 
Last week the backers of the venture in 
New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit 
started their annual drive for support. 





Significance 


The Farmers Federation formula for 
increasing the wealth of the mountaineers 
has not made anyone wealthy, but a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of business where there 
had been none at all is an achievement. 
Smart merchandising policies have marked 
the venture throughout. The federation 
sends vegetables to Florida during the off 
season, knit goods to the biggest depart- 
ment stores, yellow tomato juice—a moun- 
tain specialty—to quality city markets. 
In contrast to the Federal government’s 
new farm-research program (finding of 
new uses for farm products) the North 
Carolinians have concentrated on market 
research, making the most of the unusual 
qualities of the products. 





Farmers: No and Yes 


Tobacco, Rice Quotas Lose 
While AAA Wins on Cotton 


When crop-restriction phases of the 
Agricultural Administration Act of 1938 
fail to hold production below specified sur- 
plus levels, the law provides for a vote by 
the overproducing farmers to decide 
whether they want more positive control 
through sales restrictions—marketing quo- 
tas. Last week the producers of cotton, 
rice, and flue-cured tobacco went to the 
polls in nineteen Southern states. 

Cotton growers, by a better than re- 
quired two-thirds majority, voted to re- 
strict sales to each farmer’s proportionate 
share of a national allotment of 27,500,000 
acres, under a 3-cent-a-pound penalty for 
all cotton sold over the quota. Growers of 
the other two commodities, however, 
turned down proposals that they restrict 
sales of flue-cured tobacco to 754,240 
pounds and rice to 11,974,000 barrels. 


Significance 
Rejection of marketing quotas for rice 


and flue-cured tobacco is a major setback 
for the New Deal farm program, but New 
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Dealers felt acceptance of the cotton quo- 
tas more than offset it. Cotton is the 
South’s most important crop and, along 
with wheat, is farm planners’ biggest head- 
ache. Moreover, it was among cotton grow- 
ers that advocates of scrapping the present 
farm program in favor of domestic-allot- 
ment and price-fixing plans made their 
biggest fight. 

New Dealers interpreted the Southern 
vote as a victory on the basis of combined 
returns which showed that 80 per cent of 
the voters favored control programs, indi- 
cating they would renew their fight in 
Congress to continue the present program. 





Cleveland’s Feat 


Identical clouds of pure white smoke 
poured from 57 factory stacks in Cleveland 
at the same moment last week. Explana- 
tion: the factory stacks were papier-maché 
symbols on tables at a luncheon celebrating 
the success of Cleveland’s campaign to 
sell the city as a strategic industrial loca- 
tion. 

The tiny stacks and factories repre- 
sented the 57 new industries acquired by 
the city during 1938, despite the depres- 
sion. Representatives of the new plants 
(ranging from an antipasto factory to 
Container Corp.’s paperboard mill) sat be- 
hind the factories as guests of honor and 
produced the smoke by pouring water over 
cubes of dry ice at the bottom of the 
stacks. 


* 
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Cleveland dinner: the models commemorated 57 new industries in 1938 


The guests heard Sen.-elect Robert A. 
Taft hail Cleveland’s idea of building, 
producing, and selling as the only sound 
cure for economic problems. “Put men to 
work and they will take care of the prob- 
lem of purchasing power,” he said. 

Speaking for the 57 new industries, Wal- 
ter Paepcke, Container Corp. president, 
said that the guests should have been the 
hosts so that they might pay tribute to 
Cleveland’s initiative and enterprise. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Construction Forecast 
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declariz 

As a result of public building actiyity ge t ® 
total construction this year will aggregate smelter 
$8,800,000,000 for the full year 1938, the week W 
Department of Commerce estimated, 4. jmmlead t 
against $8,600,000,000 in 1937. These fig. and an 










ures include not only new building but als, mcuttaili 


expenditures for maintenance and work. jgatd qu 
relief construction. The department pre. gamer C€H 
dicted a further gain of 30 to 40 per gmthere h 
cent in 1939. This compares with a recon; gagproduc’ 
estimate by the F.W. Dodge Corp., fore. I 
casting a rise in construction contracts On ie 
next year of slightly less than 10 per cent, A ne 
Dodge this week reported that constryc. small © 
tion contracts awarded during November M404 ph 
in the 37 states east of the Rocky Moun. Ja. 1 


tains totaled $301,679,000, the highest for 
any November since 1929 and 52 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding month a year 
ago. 


Sloan’s Plan 


Tax exemptions to encourage industry 
to scrap its old machinery and install new 
were advocated by Alfred P. Sloan Jr, 
chairman of the board of General Motors 
Corp. before the Senate subcommittee 
studying profit sharing and incentive tax- 
ation (Newsweek, Dec. 5). Replacement 
of America’s “obsolete” production plant 
would swell durable-goods activity and in- 
crease productivity of the economic sys- 
tem, Sloan said. The best way to raise pay 
and provide more pay envelopes is to in- 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer 


crease productivity and lower prices to 
stimulate consumption throughout the na- 
tion, he said. 


Metals 


Since the signing of the Canadian- 
American trade agreement (NEwswEEK, 
Nov. 28), which reduced tariff rates oD 
zinc, the price of slab zinc has dropped $11 
a ton and the price of ore $5. Last week 
the American Zinc Institute filed a protest 
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' with the State Department in Washington, 
declaring that the trade concessions threat- 

tivity gen t0 shut down American zinc mines and 

regate pgsmelters. Other metal developments of the 

8, thegmweek were a 10-point drop in the price of 

xd, agfgead to 4.75 cents a pound in New York, 

» and an order by the foreign copper cartel 

it also curtailing output to 105 per cent of stand- 

work. gard quotas, effective Dec. 15, and to 100 

+ pre-fqgper cent beginning Jan. 1. Since Oct. 15 

0 per jam there have been no restrictions on copper 

recent gg production abroad. 

- fore. 

tracts On Ice P — : 

‘cent A new service to facilitate handling of 






small consignments of quick-frozen foods 
and pharmaceutical supplies will be started 
Jan. 15 by the Railway Express Agency. 
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: Wide World 
The new portable refrigerator 


New-type containers about the size of a 
trunk, capable of maintaining below-zero 
temperatures for two or more days by use 
of dry ice, are being made by General 
Electric Co. to the design of Elihu Church. 
Use of the containers is expected to ex- 
pand distribution of frozen foods now con- 
fined to larger centers because of redistri- 
bution difficulties. 


Trends 


The Federal Reserve Board index of in- 
dustrial production for November was 
“slightly over” 100 (1923-25=100) . 





Dealer Automobile sales during November by 


933 HE General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. 
wil made new peaks for the year. General 
fe Motors’ November figure: 200,256. Best 
em 


spring month: April, 109,659. 


Rayon-yarn shipments to domestic con- 

sumers in November totaled 21,000,000 

dian- @ Pounds, as against the 9,400,000 pounds 
EEK, @ Shipped in November last year. 

s On 


Electric output for the week ended Dec. 


q ll 
pe 3 was 2,285,523,000 kilowatt hours, a 6.2 
otest PT Cent increase over the corresponding 


week last year. 





SIDESHOW 


Quotes of the Week— 


Chicago: “If a man has an office with 
a desk on which there is a buzzer, and if 
he can press that buzzer and have some- 
body come dashing in response, then he’s 
an executive.”—Elmer F. Andrews, Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage-Hour Act. 

Berlin: “Benjamin Franklin was one 
of America’s greatest presidents.”—Rudolf 
Hess, deputy leader of the Nazi party. 





Moonshine— 


Woburn, Mass.: Mavor William Kane 
plans to shut off street lights when the 
moon shines bright—thus saving the town 
$70 a night. The first night he tried it 
motorists squawked about danger in the 
darkness, but Kane persisted in his plan. 


Spree— 

Memphis, Tenn.: Herman Grieco, a 
cobbler who recently inherited $30,000 
from his mother in Italy, can’t get the 
money out of the country—and Musso- 
lini’s officials limit him to a passport of 90 
days. So Grieco will visit Italy with the 
sole objective of spending the $30,000 in 
90 days—$333 a day. 


Kleptomotorist— 
St. Joseph, Mo.: The sight of keys 


hanging in a parked car arouses in Elven 
Merritt, 23, an uncontrollable desire to 
take a ride. He drives until the cars run out 
of gas and then abandons them unharmed 
by the roadside. When police finally 
caught Merritt, he admitted fourteen 
“thefts” in the past six weeks. 


License to Wed— 


Lansing, Mich.: To Secretary of State 
Leon Case came this request for a low 
automobile license number: “I am _ not 
married, but feel if I am awarded a 
distinctive plate my chances for an early 
matrimonial venture wi! be assisted.” 


Wanted: a Position— 


Kansas City, Kan.: An advertisement 
for a housekeeper brought the following 
inquiry: “Have you a moderate home, 
private room, private bath, telephone and 
extension line, a nurse, a chauffeur, and a 
secretary. If you have such, you might 
send your chauffeur by and I'll come look 
the place over.” P.S. The advertisement 
is still running. 


Burning Question— 


Deal, N.J.: Indicted on eleven counts 
for allegedly setting fire to barns, garages, 
and other inflammable structures. Assist- 
ant Fire Chief John Matovsky, out on 
bail last week, continued his duties of an- 
swering other people’s alarms. 





FINE TRAINS 


DAILY 


Florida 


‘~~ AND THE SOUTH 


The Most Important 


u'll Take This Winter! 


The trend is toward Winter-Vaca- 
tions—"vacations that do you the 
most good.” So make yours en- 
joyably complete. Ride in modern 
comfort with protected speed.t 
There’s a luxurious Coast Line 
train for every liking and need 
. .. @ departure and arrival time 
to fit every “calendar.” 


| Coast Line trains are faster... 








more modern... more complete 
than ever before. Convenient 
connections are available from 
all Eastern cities. When getting 
tickets specify your train by name. 


sancsenaecsenasstaegtr Ae 


| FLORIDA SPECIAL—“ Aristocrat of Win- 
i ter Trains.’’ All-Pullman to Palm Beach 
and Miami. Only Recreation-Entertain- 
ment car in the world—Games... 
Music . . . Hostess. Begins 52nd year 
Jan. 2. Two trains daily after Jan. 12. 


THE MIAMIAN—“Saves Half a Day.’’ 
All-Pullman. Lounge-Observation car. 
Morning arrivals East Coast Resorts. 


GULF COAST LIMITED—“Through 
Florida by Sunlight.’’ Two trains daily: 
Boston and all Florida Resorts; New 
York and ell Central, South and West 
Coast Resorts. Through sleeping cars 
to major cities. ‘“‘Sun Room”’ car. 


HAVANA SPECIAL —“ The Year Round 
Florida Train.’’ Pullmans, Coaches. 
Through cars to leading Florida cities. 
Famous Lounge car. Save business day. 


VACATIONER —“ Outstanding All- 
: Coach Train.”’ Featuring new super de 
luxe coaches. Reclining individual seats, 
commodious dressing rooms—hot and 
cold water, etc. ‘‘No finer coaches have 
been built!’’ Moderate-price diner. 


PALMETTO LIMITED —“‘Serving the 
Nearby Southland.”” Pullmans and 
coaches. Observation car. Through 
train: East and Carolinas—Georgia. 


All trains between Jacksonville and 
East Coast Cities via F.E.C. 


t Why the RIDE is so Fine! 


No wonder Coast Line carries more 
Florida Visitors than any other rail- 
road serving the state. Note this Ez- 
clusive Combination of Features: All 
cars Air-Conditioned and Air-Cooled 
. . -« New, Powerful Locomotives . . 
Double Track . . . 100-Ib. Rails .. . 
Sea Level, Rock Ballasted Roadbed 
..- Automatic Signals and Train Con- 
trol... Faster Schedules! 


Ship Your Car Ahead—4f a Milet 
tWhen accompanied by two Pullman 
fares or three Coach fares. No fuss 
...no bother...no hazards. 8915 
cars shipped last year. 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Stop? Or Go? 


iF has been clear from the time when 
the monopoly committee—the TNEC— 
was established, that one of the most 
baffling of its jobs would be to get a defi- 
nition for the terms it would have to use. 
It was predicted on this page that there 
would be special difficulties about the term 
“competition” and, as the committee’s pro- 
ceedings get under way, the prediction has 
already been fulfilled. ; 

It seems, according to Leon Henderson, 
the committee’s executive secretary, that 
one of the most important changes that 
have taken place in the business world is 
“the decline of competition”; included un- 
der “the decline of competition” is the sug- 
gestion that more aggressive sales policies 
are to blame. This fits in with Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold’s re- 
cent statements in connection with the 
Ford-Chrysler consent decrees, when the 
same general notion was advanced. Both 
of these ideas hark back to President 
Roosevelt’s complaint, months ago, that 
aggressive sales policies were to blame, in 
part, for the recession. 


While it isn’t easy to reconcile the 
idea that competition is declining with the 
complaint that it is getting too intense, 
there is a suggestion of consistency be- 
tween these two apparently contradictory 
positions. Those who stand with one foot 
planted on each would have us believe that 
there are islands of aggression in oceans of 
decline. Or, to change the figure of speech, 
they would have us believe that as con- 
centrated power increases, competition in- 
creases in energy and declines in quantity. 
In electrical terms, the voltage goes up 
and the amperage goes down. The wattage, 
theoretically, would stay the same if the 
charge were equal but, according to what 
seems to be the Arnold theory, the lamp 
of progress presently burns out. 

Considering the similarity in point of 
view between Henderson, Arnold and other 
Administration stalwarts, we may assume 
that this theory is widely held in the Ad- 
ministration: competition increases up to a 
specific point and then declines. As it gets 
ever the hump and the big fellows get 
things into their own hands, competition 
settles down to a lower amperage. Hence, 
according to this reasoning, the process 
known as competition thrives best among 
more or less equal rivals. It declines in 
amount as its bitterness increases. Even- 
tually the bitterness or energy in the com- 
petition itself runs down. The government, 





then, is required to see that the energy 
or the volume or the pep or the wmph of 
competition remains the same at all times. 
To make good on this job, government 
must be able to say just when competition 
is correct and proper. When competition is 
too mild, antitrust prosecutions are in or- 
der. When it is too violent, presumably 
some other sort of regulation is called for— 
perhaps the kind of regulation that may 
emerge from these monopoly hearings. 

But under the present setup, these de- 
terminations are largely made by the De- 
partment of Justice. And here is where a 
troublesome situation arises with regard 
to the whole relationship of this investiga- 
tion to the Department of Justice. It be- 
comes clear, as we examine the statements 
of the Department of Justice on this sub- 
ject-—statements which are doubtless writ- 
ten by Mr. Arnold—that the device of the 
consent decree will be widely used to en- 
force upon business certain conceptions of 
proper economic arrangements that are 
held by the Department of Justice. 

The method is, first, to bring criminal 
proceedings against businessmen. Then 
these businessmen agree to abate certain 
practices, and a consent decree is signed 
and accepted. Finally the cases are nolle 
prossed, and the regulatory methods agreed 
upon in the consent decree become a part 
of the established order in business. Thus, 
without any legislation at all, the consent- 
decree process substantially puts into op- 
eration the theories of the prevailing group 
in Washington. The threat of personal 
criminal prosecution when used in this way 
inevitably tends to force officials of com- 
panies to yield the legitimate rights of 
their stockholders in order to protect them- 
selves. It also tends to sap all meaning 
from criminal prosecution by directing it 
toward practices that involve no moral 
delinquency. 


But if the Administration is wait- 
ing for the TNEC to discover what the 
appropriate means to regulate business are, 
why does it proceed, on another front, to 
establish its ideas through an aggressive 
policy of action? This suggests nothing so 
much as the course of the late William 
Jennings Bryan following the campaign 
of 1896: after he had waged the battle for 
a theory of money that would have com- 
pletely upset the economic system of the 
country and after the people had repudi- 
ated him, Bryan solemnly announced that 
he had decided to make a “thorough study 
of the money question.” 

In short, business is being asked to par- 
ticipate in a quiet process of self-examina- 
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tion while, at the same time, it is being 
subjected to the beginnings of regimenty. 
tion along a fairly clearly defined line, |, 
this supposed to be reassuring? Is it sup. 
posed to be helpful? Does it help a schoo}. 
boy to concentrate on his studies in schoo) 
when he knows that his mother is reo. 
ganizing his room at home—throwing oy 
such fishing tackle, marbles, slingshots an 
baseballs as she considers unnecessary? 

It must be remembered, moreover, that 
this study was asked for last spring be. 
cause the Department of Justice said, jy 
substance, that the antitrust laws wer 
not adequate, that they needed revision 
and that they needed to be implemented 
by appropriate governmental mechanisms. 
Now that Congress has given it what it 
wanted, the Department is apparently re. 
fusing to wait for the findings of the com. 
mittee and proceeding to put together g 
regulatory system of its own. 

One of the things that troubled bus. 
nessmen at the time when Mr. Arnold 
made a statement in connection with the 
Chrysler-Ford consent decrees was the fact 
that, after discussing the exact practice to 
be abated, Mr. Arnold took occasion to 
throw in some dicta which indicated that 
he felt that the spending of “vast sums 
. . « to advertise particular brands” was 
undesirable. When questioned on this point, 
Mr. Arnold replied to Mr. Elliott of Ad- 
vertising & Selling magazine that he had 
not intended to imply that under the law 
the amount or intensity of advertising 
could be limited. It would seem that Mr. 
Arnold was speaking as a lawyer when he 
discussed the unlawfulness of manufactur- 
ers’ advertising the services of finance con- 
panies and was speaking as an economist 
when he decried the amount of advertising 
carried on to advertise trade names. But, 
when an Assistant Attorney General be- 
gins to talk economics, it is not illogical 
to wonder whether he is getting ready to 
penalize the business community for not 
only what the law says is illegal, but for 
what he thinks is undesirable. 

















"There is another point here—and 
a grave one. Assistant Attorneys General 
come and go. If we have learned anything 
in the past forty years, it is that there is 
and can be no continuity of policy in the 
Department itself, much less in its anti- 
trust division. It is difficult to see how, 
under any circumstances, regulatory power 
that calls for infinite discretion and flex- 
bility can usefully be whizzed from one 
hand to another like a bucket in an old- 
time fire brigade. A rehabilitated Federal 
Trade Commission or an entirely new com- 
mission—where the terms of office would 
give some assurance of continuity—is the 
only intelligent place to lodge such power. 
It cannot be entrusted to a series of off- 
cials whose philosophies may be as fat 
apart as those of John Dickinson and 
Thurman Arnold. 
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oe}? Ui gain comes Christmas, symbol of an age-old pledge that peace and good-will toward men 


PVanish utterly from this earth % And again at this season, Chessie arrives to renew a pledge of service; to 


1in@ you that in even so complex an organization as a railroad, the spirit of human friendliness burns steadily on. 


1e you ride on THE GEORGE WASHINGTON, THE SPORTSMAN, THE F.F.V. you learn how Chessie’s pledge is 
t...in the warmth of a voice...in the touch of a helping hand...in continual effort to make your journey happier 


td more comfortable on the railroad where you Sleep Like a Kitten. 
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ONCE AGAIN...IT’S TIME 
TO MAKE A BOWL OF 


We are told that this time-honored Four Roses 
Ege-Nog recipe has practically become a Christmas 
tradition. So here it is again. Just get some Fou 
Roses Whiskey at vour nearest package store, and 
follow these directions to the letter: 

Beat separately the yolks and whites of 6 fresh 
eges. Add ' cup of sugar to yolks while beating, and 
1, cup of sugar to whites after they have been 
beaten very stiff. Mix egg whites with yolks. Stir in 
1 pint of rich cream and 1 pint of milk. Add 1 pint 
of Four Roses and 1 ounce of Jamaica Rum. Stir 
thoroughly. Serve very cold with grated nutmeg 


on each cup. (This recipe makes 5 pints of Egg-Nog 


Be sure you use Four Roses! [or il is fhe whiskey 


for a truly magnificent Bowl of Merry Christmas! 





A blend of straight whiskies—100% straight whiskies— 90 proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporatéd, Louisville & Baltimore 








